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THEY’RE HERE! | 
3 New ORIENT READERS | 


— ———- a a wo crctenees 





For Intermediate Grades | 
These books present in interesting narrative form information about the Far East 
prepared by authorities in the field. Ideas and ideals. as well as customs of the 
peoples of five areas of Asia--China, Japan, Indian, The East Indies, and Soviet 
Asia are described. 

In all three books visits to the Orient are made by children of the United States 
who lock with appreciation upon both their native United States and the countries 
of the Far East. THE ORIENT READERS give at a vital period the necessary basis 
of understanding of the Far East which every child should have. 





* | 
Book 1--BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE ORIENT List Price 
Grade eG aeeeiiniaced Didier aiinlillg eee coame nig Ae aaah te asd telco hts in hobs, asd aca no een dh $1.28 
By MarcuertrE ANN STEWART 
Book 2—AN AMERICAN BOY VISITS THE ORIENT 
NE MN ics ed sh cee ed tahoe aoe we A ee wc ena te pie ess eee | 
By SypNEY GREENBIE | | 
Book 3--THE ORIENT PAST AND PRESENT 
I nas eh a ib aia ae eae SR ci eke RS ome Socceesdesoccccccesees S338 | 


By EvizaseTH SEEGER 


Write for Further Information 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification ef education. 
Each executive in order te help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


Our 
service is nationwide. 












CARDS HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS MANUAL 
FILMS Visual Education—Mathematics WORKBOOK 


State approval by 
1640 Connecticut « 


several states—others 


N.W.., 


pending 
Washington, D. C. 
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Of Immediate Interest! Published in September! 
A geography readiness program 


Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades. 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 

























AUTEUR U ECE 


List Net 

Price Price 
Through the Day, Grade 1...........ceccses $1.28 $0.96 
From Season to Season, Grade 2............ 1.44 1.08 
in Country and City, Grate Bie «és cicee.0 scies 1.96 1.47 


Sidman P. Poole 
University of Virginia 
Clara Belle Baker 
National College of Education 


Thomas F. Barton 
Indiana University 


* A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, 
and third grades 


* Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and 
graded 


* Content based on actual experience of children 
* Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 
* Beautiful four-colored illustrations 


Substantial stock will be available for immediate shipment 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books 
for classroom use 


Tue Bosss-MERRILL CoMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 
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A Message from Einstein 





ir Is a task of greatest import to 
spread the realization of the para- 
mount urgency of the problem of in- 
ternational security, which has ob- 


| tained a vital importance by the in- 


vention of the atom bomb. There is 


hardly a more effective way for the 


spreading of this realization than the 
schools. It reaches youth, which is 
most receptive to new ideas and least 
rigid in its prejudices, 

In my opinion, Professor Hand's 
booklet [Living in the Atomic Age; see 
page 460 of this JOURNAL] is quite a 
useful guide which will aid teachers 
in carrying out this task that is so im- 
portant in the interest of all.—ALBERT 
EINSTEIN. 


Bill of Rights for Teachers 


AMONG the comments which con- 
tinue to come in from teachers and 
administrators in response to the ar- 
ticle, “An Evolving Bill of Rights,” 
published nearly a year ago, is the fol- 
lowing: 

Here is a suggested addition to the 
12 “rights”: The right of freedom 
from fear—Every teacher has the right 
to be also a citizen in a democratic 
society, participating without fear. 
He has the right, both in and out of 
the classroom, to freedom of expres- 
sion, this expression being based on 
information and deliberation. He has 
the right to present all facts and fac- 
tors involved in an issue, however con- 
troversial, without fear of persecution 
or dismissal.—L. H. CALDWELL, Plane- 


| view Public Schools, Planeview, Kan- 


Sas. 


Why Teach? 


As AN adult who has earned a liveli- 
hood in two other professions, may I 
explain why I chose to return to the 
teaching profession, this time to Stay? 

First, young people are always look- 


| ing ahead. They see a bright, inter- 


esting world, a world filled with oppo 
tunities. They have vision, and it’s a 
joy and an inspiration to help them 
hitch a wagon to a star. 
Second, having worked with adults, 
I now appreciate the honesty and can- 
[Continued on page 424] 
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» The federal-aid-for-education campaign will be taken 
up in the second session of the Eightieth Congress with- 
out losing status gained at the first session. See page 435. 


Congress appropriated only $65,000,000 for the school- 
lunch program altho the permanent law authorizes $75,000,- 
000 annually. 


Congress passed the National Science Foundation Act, 
but President Truman pocket-vetoed it, primarily because he 
objected to the machinery created to run the government- 
industry natural science research program. The “‘parttime”’ 
experts and executive committee, he said, would represent 


outside’ interests. 


¢ Appropriations for US Office of Education salaries 
tor 1948 were raised by Congress to $1,633,900, an increase 
of slightly more than a quarter of a million dollars. 


To strengthen national security thru education, the Office 
of Education will use much of this additional amount for a 
new three-point program emphasizing improved teaching of 


sciences, social studies, and health. 


| New personnel in the Office of Education include Walter 


H. Cooper as the chief of trade and industrial education in 
the vocational division, and Edwin Miner as associate com- 


| missioner of education. 


| & Dean William F. Russell of Teachers College, Colum- 








bia University, was elected president of the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession at the meeting held in 
Glasgow August 7 to 13. 

Friedrich Sack of the Swiss Association of Secondary-School 
Teachers was elected first vicepresident. 

Washington will be the headquarters of WOTP, but there 
will also be a branch office in Edinburgh. 

Sixteen major national teachers associations have now 
joined WOTP. 


The United States National Commission for Unesco 
ill meet in Chicago September 11-13, 1947. 


*, 
= 


% The need for strong state departments of education 
has been highlighted by recent educational emergencies, ac- 
cording to the US Chamber of Commerce in a report, Re- 
sponsibility of the States in Education. 

It is charged that ‘programs for veterans’ education have 
become confused, the shortage of qualified teachers has been 
poorly met, and the need to consolidate school districts has 


become more acute.” 


“These problems have been solved best,” says the US 
Chamber of Commerce, “in those states where educational 
leaders of vision and administrative competence have pos- 
sessed the necessary prerogatives and resources to move 
ahead.” 


Adequate state leadership is imperative since most states 
are assuming an increasing share of the financial responsibility 
of the public schools. 


Absurdly low salary ceilings for state superintendents, 
which are imbedded in state constitutions, must come out. 
This task the state superintendent cannot do himself. The 
profession must lead the way. 


@ Education for All American Children—companion in 
the elementary field to its earlier Education for All American 
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Hews and Orends 


Youth—on August 19 was approved for publication by the 
Educational Policies Commission. 


More than 6,000,000 children wil! probably be added to 
the elementary-school population of the nation in the next 
decade. Will there be room for them ? 


¢ School building operations must boom in the next few 
years if needs are to be met. Inability to replace wornout, 
outdated schoolhouses and make major repairs during the war 
years created a vast backlog of needed work in addition to the 


added load of pupils. 


Six to eight billion dollars is needed to bring school plants 
up to decent standards. 


Many school systems are now in the predicament of 
having bond issues passed before prices reached present levels 
and find the funds inadequate. 


New roads or new schools wil! be the issue before many 
communities. “. . . Children’s minds cannot wait. Roads can.”’ 
says Drew Pearson. 


$ In the Soviet’s schools organized military training begins 
in the fourth grade, according to George S. Counts of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Since 1943 three fundamental changes have occurred, says 
Counts: [1] abolishment of coeducation, [2] greater empha- 
sis on patriotism, [3] stepped- up military training. 


¢ Higher-education enrolments this year will be the 
greatest in history, perhaps totaling 2,750,000. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, for example, faces an enrolment of 29,000 


Colleges and universities of New York State expect 200,- 
000 fulltime students this fall as compared with only 102,000 
in 1940. 


Pennsylvania has included the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of schooling as an integral part of its educational pro 
gram. See page 456. 


Illinois leaders are urging the development of a chain of 
public junior colleges to meet the rapidly growing demand 
for higher education. 


Public junior colleges will be as universal as public high 
schools in ten to 20 years, according to Leonard V. Koos 
University of Chicago. He advocates the 6-4-4 system. 


Some higher-education leaders are cautious, however, 
about future gains. Provost Rufus D. Smith of New York 
University states, ‘The time has come to forsake false opti- 
mism of a vast increase in college enrolment.’ 


@ Chicago citizens finally get the promise of better 
schools. Thru the election of a capable, professional super 
intendent who will have fiscal as well as educational control 
of the schools, and a new board of education, improvements 
can be expected. 


Herold C. Hunt, formerly superintendent of schools in Kan 
sas City, Mo., and president, American Association of School 
Administrators, has now taken up his duties as Chicago's 
superintendent. He also has just been made AASA represent- 
ative on the US National Commission for Unesco. 


The NEA Defense Commission and the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools deserve great 
credit for the Chicago housecleaning. 


4 Other new superintendencies include: Lincoln, Nebr.— 
Gilbert S. Willey [formerly at Pueblo, Colo.| replacing Mil- 
lard C. Lefler; Portland, Oreg—Paul Rehmus | formerly at 
Lakewood, Ohio] replacing Willard B. Spalding, now dean, 
College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana; Long 
Beach, Calif.—Douglas A. Newcomb | formerly deputy super- 
intendent]; Denver, Colo.—Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, | for- 
merly at Long Beach, Calif.] ; San Francisco, Calif —Herbert 
C. Clish [formerly at New Rochelle, N. Y.] replacing Curtis 
Warren. 


The Expanding Role of Education is the theme of the 1948 
convention of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators to be held in Atlantic City February 21-26. 


How to improve the preparation of superintendents was 
the theme of a conference August 20-30 at Endicott, N. Y., 
of professors of school administration, under direction of a 
committee headed by Walter Cocking of School Executive. 


4 A newly appointed Committee on Public Relations of 
the National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers As- 
sociations will hold a Washington meeting in September with 
the Oftice of Press and Radio Relations of the NEA. 


Formation of an Education Writers Association was com- 
pleted during the NEA convention at Cincinnati in July. Its 
membership will consist of newspaper editors and writers 
specializing in the field of education. See page 465. 


A good project for local associations would be to urge 
your local daily paper to assign someone especially to the 
field of education, with the suggestion that this individual 
become a member of the Education Writers Association. 


@ Has your school done anything to help rebuild the 
schools of the wartorn countries ? 


The Commission for International Educational Recon- 
struction, Washington, D. C., has received another grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation to run for another year its pro- 
gram of stimulating and coordinating relief for the schools 
of wartorn countries. 


Three thousand kits of educational materials were filled 
and shipped to overseas teachers last spring by local units of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in cooperation 
with the American Junior Red Cross. 


4 One hundred twenty-three US teachers left for Great 
Britain on August 18, and two days later an equal number of 
British teachers left for the US in the second annual exchange 
of teachers sponsored by the State Department and the US 
Office of Education. If interested for next year, write Paul 
Smith, US Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


A ten-man Board of Foreign Scholarships was recently 
named by President Truman to select recipients of scholar- 
ships under the terms of the Fulbright Bill for study abroad. 
This measure provides for exchange scholarships for students 
and professors financed from funds paid by other nations to 
the US for surplus war goods abroad. Watch for later an- 
nouncements. 


4 Commercial advertisers of the nation during the spring 
and summer of 1947 urged support for education on at least 
500 nationwide broadcasts under the direction of the Adver- 
tising Council using materials provided by the Office of 
Education and the NEA. The networks, by sustaining pro- 
grams, also contributed. 


The magazine and newspaper phase of the Advertising 
Council's Campaign will get underway about January. It will 
feature the slogan: “The Teacher Molds the Nation’s 
Future.” Watch for the symbol: A great human hand up- 
holding two children. 
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4 Programs of teacher education need to be reconsid- 
ered in some respects, according to a study for the NEA De. 
partment of Classroom Teachers by the NEA Research Divi. 
sion. 


Teachers questioned found their teacher-education cur. 
riculums lacking in | 1] development of ability to understand 
the nature and needs of children and [2] preparation for 
participation in professional organizations. 


General orientation and preparation in technics were 
termed adequate by the sampling of teachers who reported, 


@ Reduction of illiteracy among ten million American 
adults, especially three million Negroes, is the purpose of 
pilot studies in a three-point US Office of Education program 
|in cooperation with other agencies] financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation, 


Plan is to apply the streamlined technics used by the 
Armed Services. The threefold program includes [1] in- 
structional materials, [2] preparation of teachers, and [3] 
stimulation of community organizations. 


4 Look for emphasis on better teaching. This is essential 
it the profession is to make future gains. 


Incompetence in the profession should be weeded out 
as rapidly as possible. Note findings of Oxford Conference, 
page 447. 


% The need for more democracy in the operation of the 
nation’s schools is the theme song of a welling tide of 
teacher sentiment. 


Salaries alone are not enough, say the teachers. Better 
working conditions and the right to a voice in determining 
policies are equally important. 


“Wide sharing with teachers and others in the cooperative 
formation of educational policies” and “smaller classes’ are 
supported by the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Write for a copy of its platform. 


@ NEA‘s National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards gave an ettective kickoff to a 
national teacher-selection campaign last spring. Emphasis was 
placed on encouragement of capable young people to consider 
teaching as a career. 


Interest is running high in the FTA movement in connec- 
tion with the teacher-selection campaign. Write NEA for 
information. 


Don't overlook the possibility of work experience as as- 
sistant teachers on the part of capable young people inter- 
ested in teaching as a profession. 


¢ NEA Delegate Assembly in Cincinnati | July 7-11] was 
one of the most fruitful in the history of the Association. 


This is the year to organize and strengthen local asso- 
ciations. Evidence was clear at the Cincinnati meeting that 
the organization of new local professional organizations and 
putting new life into less vigorous ones is the first task of 
the organized profession. Leadership is the great need. See 
the editorial. 


The NEA Handbook and Manual for use by local, state, 
and national associations is just off the press and has been 
mailed to presidents and secretaries of state and local asso- 
ciations, to county and city superintendents, and to college 
and university presidents. Individuals may purchase copies 
for $1. 

The Schools Are Yours is the appropriate theme for Amer- 
ican Education Week. November 9-15. See page 452. 
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Learning and reacting are fun with 
| Wew BRITANNICA JUNIOR | 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
It is superb in every detail from type to text, professionally per- 
fected for Elementary School use... full of up-to-the-minute facts 
that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 


1 Educators, parents... and children...have often said they didn’t see 


how Britannica Junior could be improved. But we have improved it! 


We have re-examined every word, every picture, every article in the entire 












set. We have designed an attractive, unique format using color throughout... with 
many plates in four colors. We have adopted new typography throughout. We have 


further refined vocabulary, improved illustration and screened content. 


The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of Britan- 


nica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 


Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, experi- 
ence and understanding of elementary school pupils—an invalu- 
able aid to instructors for all elementary school teaching. 


Send the coupon for full information today. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 102-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


—_ENCYCLOPADIA 


Gentlemen: 


| 
. | 
; | Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
: | NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
! | Name — 
a ® School Position 

Street 

“ 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS RE RET Retest «tiles 
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WANT to spare yourself hours of unnec- 


essary 


work on assignments, activities 
and tests? Try using Winston WorkK- 
Books—they fulfill objectives of both 
novice and experienced teachers. 

Fit 
PHILADELPHIA—September 17, 160th 
anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution—will be the starting point of 
the 8-car, red-white-and-blue “Freedom 
Train” carrying precious documents of 
American history to all sections of the 
U.S. The new Winston book, Figutina 
For Freedom, provides permanent ref- 
erence to these documents. Watch for 
the “Freedom Train” in your state; 
take your pupils to visit it; buy Figur- 
ING For FreEpvoom for your school. 

i i 
ANTICIPATION is everything—almost! 
75° of the enjoyment in a luscious ap- 
ple emanates from biting into it, claims 
a noted psychologist. 

OPO 
ADVENTURES IN READING is a series of 
three books for triple-fold use—(1) as 
basic readers in grades 7-8-9 to follow 
Easy GrowTH IN READING or any series 
of basal readers; (2) as supplementary 
readers; and (3) as anthologies of classic 
and modern reading. 

on 
NEW edition—1947 copyright—of 
ARITHMETICWEUsE by Leo J. Brueckner, 
University of Minnesota and Foster E. 
Grossnickle, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, is now available. 

PDF 
LOW PRICES—Cooperating with the 
President’s effort to prevent inflation, 
price of THe Winston Dictionary FOR 
ScHOOLs has been considerably reduced. 

i i i 
ADVERTISING is a great American cus- 
tom. Last year, $3,116,600,000, close to 
2%, of the national income, was used 
for it. One 
GEOGRAPHY—have you been waiting 
for entirely new texts? Our NEIGHBORS 
Series by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. 
Sorenson is your answer. Books 
Grade 3 and Grade 4 are off press. 

“ne 
POISON for rats, ground squirrels, prai- 
rie dogs and You is a compound of 
thallium, sometimes found in certain 
“beauty preparations.” The new general 
science series, INTERPRETING SCIENCE, 
cultivates the scientific attitude in re- 
gard to consumer problems. 


The Yohu C. Winston Ca. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO"5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 phe) de), hfe) 


for 















[Continued from page 418} 
didness of young people. They express 
what they think—and they do much 
serious and constructive thinking. 
Third, 1 shall 


long as I can face a classroom full of 


never grow old as 
young people each morning and begin 
with them a new world each day. Oh, 
1 shall be annoved at their mischiev- 
ous pranks and disturbed by some of 
their but I shall be thrilled 


when they succeed, be perturbed when 


noise: 


they fail, sympathize when they are 
sad, and laugh when they are happy. 
Phen the 
end of the term with mingled thoughts 


ol delight and sadness. 


| shall send them forth at 


leaching is a most worthwhile pro- 
fession.—MRS. GLADYS AULL, Raymond 
Community Highschool, Raymond, 
Illinois. 


Letters from Abroad 


DurINnG the time that I have been 
of National Education 1 have 
read with great interest the 
NEA JourNnaLt and have looked for- 
ward to its appearance each month. 
There has always been something of 
particular importance in it. It is a val- 
uable publication for all those inter- 
ested in education, not only in the 
States but thruout the world.—s. B. M. 
PICKERING, Wellington, New Zealand. 


editor 
always 


I wike THE JOURNAL immensely. 
The problems dealt with in it are of 
real value to everyone in the teaching 
profession. | have shown some of the 
issues to a few friends and advanced 
pupils, including a teacher of psychol- 


ogy in our local normal school. She 
found them most _ interesting.—crI- 


SAUTO SIQUEIRA, Guarantingueta, Bra- 


zal. 


Here in Korea I spoke yesterday to 
the mother of seven children who in- 
formed me with unbounded joy that 
one of her children’had recently be- 
come a student of the local “middle 
school.” This son was the joy of the 
family and would be for years to come, 
because he had passed his entrance ex- 
amination of a middle school and 
would someday be a clerk in a govern- 
ment office or even a teacher. 

The national economy of Korea 
will probably never be able to afford 
every child a highschool education. 
But by heroic efforts, double shifts, 
and expansion of class size to 80 stu- 
dents in many towns, most Korean 





children who reached school age last 
year were able to enter the elementary 
schools.—RICHARD WERTH, adviser on 
teacher training, civilian employe, US 
Army Military Government in Korea. 


Teachers and Strikes 


WE DEPLORE the conditions that im- 
pel teachers to resort to strikes. But 
even in the most extreme cases, I feel 
that such action is ill-advised. Regard- 
less of the provocation or outcome, 


teacher strikes will result in loss of 
prestige and goodwill, commodities 
which to the profession, to society, and 
to our country, are more important 
than a temporary delay in salary ad- 
justinents. 


It all 


their faith and confidence in the pro- 


teachers would demonstrate 


fession by afhliating with state and na- 
tional results 


could be obtained without loss of that 


associations, the same 
intangible, indefinable something that 
1 believe is one of the finest attributes 
of the profession.—FRANCIS V. GRANT, 
superintendent, Public Schools, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 


Mr. Shankland 


Typica of the many tributes which 
the upon the 
death of Sherwood D. Shankland, sec- 
retary-emeritus of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, is 
this telegram from a past-president of 
that organization: 

Terribly 
hear of S. 


came to \ssociation 


shocked and grieved to 
D. Shankland’s passing 
away. This is a deep personal loss to 
me as it is to thousands of others, but 
of greater moment is the fact that his 
passing takes from us one of the great- 
est leaders in the history of our pro- 
fession. Certainly the profession of the 
school superintendent will be forever 
indebted to him.—A. L. THRELKELD, Su- 
perintendent of schools, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


NEA-Maryland Cooperation 


WE are deeply indebted to the NEA 
for laying the groundwork which has 
made it possible to arouse the citizens 
of Maryland into a frame of mind 
where they have been willing to sup- 
port a very forward-looking program 
as evidenced by the recent legislative 
action at the session of the assembly 
just adjourned.—HARRY F. FRANK, vice- 
principal, Baltimore Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Maryland. 
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Our Number One Professional Need 


6 iy number one need of our profession 
is a widely diffused, competent, conse- 
crated, disciplined, dynamic leadership. In the 
conviction that democracy depends not on 
leadership of the many by the few, but upon 
leadership of the many by the many, our state 
and national associations are this year empha- 
sizing the development of stronger and more 
effecu.ve locals. ‘This program can succeed only 
as effective leaders are made available. 

We can no longer wait tor such leaders to 
arise automatically. “They must be trained 
for the difhicult tasks which face leaders in 
today’s highly complex and competitive world. 
When we prepare to fight a war, our first 
concern is the training of officers. As we gird 
ourselves now to wage the peace and to Carry 
on in the battle to save civilization from the 
forces of disintegration which threaten its 
survival, our first concern must be to prepare 
an able and farsighted leadership. 

Horace Mann more than a century ago in his 
model schools set a pattern for the training of 
teachers thru practice in the arts of dealing 
with children. During the brief period since 
then there has been more progress in the un- 
derstanding and guidance of children than in 
all the centuries that went before. But we have 
not yet learned to train the great body of teach- 
ers thru practice in the arts of working with 
one another and with other citizens. The re- 
sult is that teachers are often tar less effective 
than they might be in their professional and 
civic leadership. 

We have the beginnings of leadership train- 
ing in the conferences which are now being 
held each year by a number of state associations 
as weil as by the NEA Department of Classroom 
‘Teachers; in summer workshops and public 
and professional institutes in colleges and uni- 
versities; in 176 college and university chapters 
of Future ‘Teachers of America whose members 


are junior members of our state and national 


associations; and in the Institute of Organiza 
tion Leadership conducted for the second yea 
this July 28-August 22 by The American Uni 
versity, Washington, D. C. and the NEA. 

This latter is becoming a sort of “West 
Point” to which state and local associations are 
sending presidents, field workers, members of 
boards of directors, and other key people for 
a month of basic training in organization his 
tory and structure, the art of planning, pai 
liamentary law, public speaking, and public 
relations. ‘his Institute is bearing fruit. ‘he 
36 students who attended in 1946 are giving 
outstanding leadership. As we go to press, 76 
are enrolled in the 1947 Institute. 

These are all worthy beginnings and are 
doing much to advance our profession. But 
they are only the first steps. ‘Vhere is still a long 
distance to go. Often the areas where need is 
greatest are not represented in our leadership 
schools. A way must be found to reach these 
areas. [he foundation of our united profession 
is the local association. There are approxi 
mately 2000 local associations afliliated with 
the NEA. If the entire country were adequately 
served by local associations, there would be at 
least 6000. This means that to achieve a rea 
sonably complete organization 1000 additional 
local associations would need to afliliate during 
each of the four remaining years of the Victory 
Program, and each of these would need to de 
velop a program of member service and _ wel- 
fare, community relations and service, state- 
wide projects, national projects, and world 
service. What an immense field for leaders! 

Let the goal be: Every community in Amet 
ica served by a dynamic local association with 
at least one officer in a state or national leader- 
ship school each year. By such means we can 
make our profession effective in building a bet- 
ter world. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


@ Help each child. 

@ Really to lead is a joy. 

4 Teach the highest values. 

4 Wages are not possible without work. 

@ Militarism has never kept the peace. 

4 Purpose is the beginning of learning. 

@ Who dares to teach must never cease to learn. 

4 Everyone needs to learn to stand firm under hardship. 

@ The wealth of a nation is in the character of its people. 
@ Read history for the purpose of helping to make history. 


@ Dictatorship asks, “Who's strongest?” Democracy, “What's 
best?” 


@ Only persons without faith in democracy live in fear of 
communism. 


4 Next to the home and the church, schools are the greatest 
influence in the development of personality and character. 


@ Every teacher, principal, and superintendent should have a few 
mature laymen with whom he advises constantly about his work. 


NEA Institute of Organization Leadership 


T ur sEcOND NEA Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship, held under the auspices of The American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., July 28-August 22, proved most 
popular and helptul. It enrolled 76, as compared with 
36 in 1946. There were 57 officers of local education 
associations, including heads of groups in such cities as 
Baltimore; Boston; Denver; Houston; Indianapolis; 
Knoxville; Mobile; Richmond; Sacramento; Salt Lake 
City; Seattle; Tulsa; Washington, D. C.; Waterbury; and 
Wichita. State education associations were represented 
by 17 officers and field workers. 

Thirty-seven states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada were represented by one o1 
more individuals. Many representatives came with 
their expenses paid by their associations. 

The content of the Institute was carefully chosen for 
It in- 
cluded parliamentary law, public speaking, journalism, 


its contribution to good professional leadership. 


history and structure of our united education associa- 
tions, and planning. State and local associations in 
search of speakers or of counsel may well make use of 
the men and women who have had this basic training in 
organization work. 

The 1948 Institute will be held July 26-August 20 and 
will follow the same general pattern. Since only 100 can 
be accommodated, local and state associations wishing 
to send representatives should make their reservations as 
early as possible. 





Glenn E. Snow 


O, R NEA presipent for 1947-48 is a man of out 
standing character, purpose, and achievement. Glenn — 
Snow comes to us from the state of Utah where stana. 
ards of education, teacher welfare, and professional 
achievement are high. Utah has more highschool grad. 
uates per thousand population than any other state, 
Ninety-nine percent of Utah teachers are members of 
the NEA. Dr. Snow has been a teacher in both ele. 
mentary and highschools; a principal in both fields; and 
is now president of Dixie Junior College. He has been 
president of two county associations, the southern Utah 
Teachers Association, the Utah Education Association, 
and a member of the NEA Executive Committee since 
1943. He is past-president of both Rotary and Lions 
Clubs and was a member of the Utah state senate 1937. 
39. The first plank in his platform is achievement of the 
Victory Action Program. 


Where Does Your State Stand? 


T ue FOLLOWING TABLE is based on data which appear 
on page 63 of the NEA Handbook and Manual. It may 
be compared with a similar table which appeared on 
page 280 of the NEA JourNaAL for September 1946. It 
shows for each state the percentage which NEA mem- 
bership is of state association membership—the progress 
which has been made toward unification. Such figures 
are convincing evidence of the need for vigorous leader- 
ship in keeping with the Victory Action Program. What 
top states have done others can do. The speed with 
which unification is completed will be an index of the 
faith which we as teachers have in ourselves and our col- 
leagues. We may expect to see these percentages go 
sharply upward before these figures are publishd again 
in Sptember 1948. 


Rank State Percent Rank State Percent 
[1] Alaska 107. [27] North Dakota 49 
[2] Oregon 101 [28] Wyoming 48 
[3] Hawaii 101 [29] Louisiana 48 
[4] Nevada 96 [30] Colorado 47 
[5] Washington 95 [31] New Mexico 44 
[6] Montana 93 [32] Maine 43 
[7] Utah 91 [33] Mississippi 43 
[8] Alabama 88 [34] Idaho 43 
[9] Arizona 84 [35] Connecticut 4] 

[10] West Virginia 81 [36] New Jersey 41 

[11] Maryland 80 [37] New Hampshire 38 

[12] Dist. of Col. 76 [38] Vermont 36 

[13] Arkansas 72 [39] Minnesota 36 

[14] Virginia 70 [40] New York 36 

[15] Pennsylvania 69 [41] Missouri 36 

[16] Georgia 67 [42] Florida 35 

[17] Tennessee 67 [43] Iowa 34 

[18] Kansas 64 [44] Nebraska 32 

[19] Kentucky 63 [45] Wisconsin 31 

[20] Delaware 62 [46] Oklahoma 28 

[21] Ohio 61 [47] Texas 28 

[22] Indiana 59 [48] Massachusetts 27 

[23] California 59 [49] Michigan 26 

[24] North Carolina 59 [50] Souih Dakota 18 

[25] Mlinois 55 [51] Rhode Island 7 

{26] South Carolina 51 [52] Puerto Rico 2 


National Average 51 
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Below, Glenn E. Snow, 
new president of the 
NEA. Right, a few of 
the notables at the De- 
partment of Classroom 
Teachers Dinner in 
Cincinnati — Willard 
E. Givens, Corma 
Mowrey, Mary Titus, 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
Marie Ernst. 


CHASE-STATLER PHOTO 


GLENN E. SNOW 


HE Cincinnati meeting of the 
Ena Representative Assembly 
[July 7-11] was the largest in history 
with 2259 official delegates. 

One could not escape the impression 
that this was the convention of a vigor- 
ous, confident, unified organization 
with a record of which it is proud, yet 
conscious of the tremendous problems 
and responsibilities in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

Delegates from all sections reflected 
opumism y outstanding 
achievements in their local and state 
associations. ‘They brought with them 
the “know-how” of professional ac- 
complishment; they exchanged ideas 
with delegates from every state. 

lt was a working convention. Thru 
the organization of discussion groups 
each morning every delegate had an 
opportunity to speak his voice on the 
issues closest to his heart. Reports of 
these meetings were then presented to 
the state delegations. Thus the dele- 
gates were well prepared to give in- 
telligent consideration to official ac- 
tion in the afternoon assembly. 

It was a convention which produced 
widespread understanding of many 
fundamental issues. Perhaps never be- 
lore did so many delegates make so 
much professional growth in so short 
a time. 


created by 


CINCINNATI— 


a notable meeting 


It was a convention from which the 
delegates received a great deal of in- 
spiration as well as information. The 
stirring addresses by President Pearl 
A. Wanamaker and Associate Secre- 
tary William G. Carr as well as those 
by Congressman Judd and Bishop 
Kern will long be remembered. 

This large assembly is becoming dif- 
ficult to handle as a legislative body 
because of its size. Delegates refused at 
this meeting, however, to reduce the 
quota of the large locals. The question 
was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for further study. 

It was a convention with much good 
fellowship. Delegates enjoyed roaming 
the two floors of the Netherland-Plaza 
Hotel where the state delegation head- 
quarters were filled with souvenirs and 
new acquaintances to be made. 

It was a convention with 
gracious and capable handling by 
President Wanamaker, who thus con 
cluded a year of outstanding service 
to the Association. 

Among the important decisions of 
the assembly were: 


blessed 


{1} ‘To place new emphasis on the 


professional obligations of members. 


2| To condemn the violation ol 
contracts by teachers. 
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[3] To urge minimum salaries of at 
least $2400 for teachers with four years 
of professional preparation, with in 
crements rising to 55000 or more. 


[4] To 
tional and 
county administrators, and 
more adequate finance for their de- 
partments. 


higher educa- 


qualifications for 


recommend 
State 
school 


[5] lo urge Congress to make the 
US Office of Education an independ- 
ent federal agency, headed by a na 
tional lay board of education, with 
powel 
education. 


to select the commissioner ol 

|6| To urge Congress to provide fed- 
eral aid without federal control to 
public elementary and public second 
ary schools in every state. 

[7] To urge that the United States 
take the lead in calling a world con- 
ference to strengthen the United Na 
tions by a system of world law. 

[8] To call on Congress to enact such 
legislation as may be required to pro 
vide an adequate national defense. 

[9] To advocate that the federal in 
come tax law be amended to exempt 
teacher retirement income up to the 


highest amount allowed any other 
group. 
[10] To support the United Na- 


tions, Unesco, and the World’ Organ- 


ization of the ‘Teaching Prolession. 
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FEBRUARY 18, 1947, the 


N 
() board of North 


College Hill, Ohio, by a three-two 


education of 


vote, declared the position of super- 
intendent of schools vacant as of July 
$1, 1947, the expiration date of the in- 
cumbent’s contract. 

The refusal of the board to reem- 
ploy the superintendent led to reper- 
cussions all but unprecedented. ‘There 
followed prolonged student strikes; 
mass Community protests; a series of 
disorderly board meetings attended 
by hundreds of citizens, culminating 
in a riot and arrests; mass resignation 
of teachers: and finally, resignation of 


the education at a 


entire board of 
meeting from which certain members 
were escorted under armed guard. 
[he refusal of the board to reem- 
ploy the superintendent, William A. 
Cook, was not due to a loss of confi- 
dence on the part of board of educa- 
tion members who had originally en- 
gaged him in 1943. On the contrary, 


Dr. Cook and 


the board were harmonious until Jan- 


the relations between 
uary 1946, when control of the board 
passed to three newly elected mem- 
bers who represented an opposing fac- 
tion in the community. 

While the board at North College 
Hill was under no legal duty to give 
any reason for its refusal to reemploy 
Dr. Cook, 


openly, and publicly charged that he 


the 


majority members 


was insubordinate and uncooperative. 
The 


charges was that Dr. Cook refused the 


sole foundation for these 
demand of the majority board mem- 
bers that he [a] nominate for rein- 
statement as principal a person whom 
the preceding board had demoted on 
Dr. Cook’s recommendation, and [b] 
turn over to the board of education 
all teacher applications for its review 
before he made his nominations for 
appointment. 

Dr. Cook refused to comply with 
He did so on 
two grounds, claiming, first, that the 


the board’s demands. 


power to nominate persons for origi- 
nal appointment or promotion resided 
in the city superintendent under the 


432 


ce 


2 





“lhe North College Hill Case 


Ohio law, and second, that the de- 


mands of the sound 


professional practice, could and prob- 
ably would lead to abuses, and would, 


board violated 


in fact, circumvent the superintend- 
ents power of nomination, Dr. Cook's 
position was correct on both grounds. 

It cannot be denied that, consid- 
ered in terms of its broadest implica- 
tions, the dispute between Dr. Cook 
and the board of education points up 
one of the most important prob- 
lems in public-school administration, 
namely, the interter- 
ence, direct or indirect, by lay boards 


of education in matters delegated by 


unwarranted 


law, or by accepted professional prac- 
tice, to the professional staff. 

Not relevant to the 
problem, but essential to an under- 
standing of the particular North Col- 


specifically 


lege Hill controversy, is a recognition 
of certain sectarian factors which ex- 
isted there, and which without ques- 
tion affected the situation materially, 

These factors were originally in- 
jected in 1940 by a proposal that a 
parochial school be taken over by the 
local public-school system and in fact, 
if not in law, be “supported” by pub- 
lic funds. This proposal, made by cer- 
tain Catholics and supported by a 
number of non-Catholics, was not 
novel in the state of Ohio, for such 
an arrangement has been effected in a 
number of communities thruout the 
state over a period of years. Moreover, 
it seemed to contain a color of legal- 
ity in the light of a ruling by the at- 
torney general of Ohio. 

The Ohio 


Education Association 





and the National Education Associa- 
tion gave their strongest support to 
the North College Hill Teachers As- 
sociation in its efforts to correct the 
critical situation in the North College 
Hill school system. 

After careful investigation, the state 
and national associations joined in 
the unprecedented action of declaring 
that school system to be such that no 
professional teacher could work there 
efhciently and happily, an action com- 
monly referred to as “blacklisting.” 
The joint statement of the associa- 
tions was issued at 11:30 am on June 
17, 1947, and that evening the entire 
schoolboard resigned. 

Judge Chase M. Davies of Probate 
Court, who took over the duties of 
the North College Hill School Board 
temporarily, has appointed a new 
board of education that appears to be 
generally accepted as excellent. 

‘Lhe first action of the new board of 
education was to confirm Judge 
Davies’ appointment of William A. 
Cook as superintendent of schools for 
a three-vear term. The contract with 
the parochial school has not been re- 
newed. Several of the teachers who re- 
signed in protest to the actions of the 
previous board of education have ac- 
cepted contracts for the 1947-48 school 
year, 

It is quite posssible that peace and 
goodwill may return to the commu- 
nity and the school system of North 
College Hill this year. 

—RICHARD B. KENNAN, secretary, Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education. 





Richard B. Kennan, former associate secretary of the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru Education, was appointed secretary by the 
Commission at its Cincinnati meeting in July, thus filling the place vacated by 
the death of Donald DuShane. Dr. Kennan has been teacher, administrator, 
college professor, and secretary of the Maine State Teachers Association. 


In this article, Dr. Kennan summarizes the very significant North College Hill, 
Ohio, case in which the NEA's Defense Commission was invited to participate. 
This case was of unusual significance not only because of the summary dismissal 
of a competent, professional superintendent of schools, but because of the use 
of public funds for the operation of a former parochial <chool. 


- 
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THINGS 





are ta the saddle 


wk HINGS are in the saddle, and 
ride mankind.” Material, trivial 
“things” are in the saddle today just 


1844 when Ralph 
first 


as they were in 


Waldo 


words. Evil “things” such as war, big- 


Emerson penned those 
otry, greed, intolerance, and ignorance 
have ridden mankind since the cave- 
man made his first crude record for 
historians to ponder. 

With monotonous regularity history 
has written the same story over and 
over again. Somewhere in the world, 
now beside the Tiber, now on the 
banks of the Seine, now on the Colum- 
bia, a young, strong race of men de- 
velops. Nothing can destroy it except 
itself. But when that race is saddled, 
it can be driven to its own destruction. 

Mankind has made a valiant eflort 
thru thousands of years to unseat the 
nebulous riders. Yet never before has 
mankind been ridden by such certain 
portents of doom. 

Education alone has the power to 


Lhe 


our 


unseat the evil riders. resolute 


men and women ol 


protession 
must be prepared to make education 
a living, functioning power for all 
mankind—NOJW . It 


hiding place for intellectual snobbery 


must not be a 
of the few but a broad plain of learn- 
ing for the many. 


Ours is a wealthy, powertul, and 


young nation; still we look into the , 


future with foreboding. Why? Because 
we have allowed our unparalleled de- 
velopment of material “things” to out- 
strip our development of ideals. We 
have been more concerned about the 
quality of our material production 
than we have been about the quality 
ot our youth, 
Until we, as adults and teachers, 
instil in our youth the true evaluation 
of democracy, we continue on that 


path. The children must accept as a 
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A brief summary of the 
presidential address given at 
the Cincinnati convention by 


PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington 


fundamental part of the pattern of 
\merican living the true concepts of 
democracy. 

“freedom from re 


Those words, 


ligious persecution,” “freedom ol 
speech,” “the right to vote,” and “free 
dom from military caste domination,” 
must become living watchtowers of 
faith to be jealously guarded against 
encroachment. 

We must continue to work construc 
lively to preserve and encourage the 
ideals of America in every youth in ow 
public schools. This means unceasing 
work toward a neighborly world that 
will scorn and outlaw war as archaic. 
We must do these things in our own 
classrooms and in our own communi 
ties until the widening ripples join in 
an overwhelming wave of peace that 
engulls the world as war has engulfed 
it in the past. 

Or we can sit—in our own little 
cloud compounded equally of resigna 
fion, complacency, and superiority. I 
we follow that course, we betray ow 
trust as educators and we, as well as 
the world, face ultimate 


the rest of 


doom. 


|. Federal Aid to Education 


On youth rests the security and fu 
ture of the world. Our fundamental 
belief that the boys and girls represent 
our greatest reservoir of strength must 


not be shaken. 


If youth ws to assume the burden, no 
one group can be given exceptional 
opportunities of education which are 
Money 
buy better opportunities than ability. 


denied to others. should not 
The opportunities of education must 
be distributed so that the vhild in Mis- 
sissippi has the same opportunity as 


the child in New York; the 


portunity regardless of accident of rac 


Salnie Op 


or color. 
Don't ever forget those IMpressiv« 
words from the Unesco document, 


‘Since wars begin in the minds ol 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed 
hat clearly means that the defenses 
the 


ol peace must be constructed in 


minds of all men—all boys and girls 

and not within a few selected minds 
Yet we hear arguments in this country 
today directed against the one finan 
that 


equally avatlable to all 


cial means can make education 


fede ral aid. 

In eflect, these Oppo nts ol tederal 
aid to education are saying, “This bos 
is not entitled to the best in education 
we can give because by chance of birth 
he lives in a remote, impoverished 
area. But this boy shall have the finest 
services ol oul educational specialists 
because he happened to be born in a 
wealthy area.’ 


Is that what we want? Shall we ad 


vise other countries about the advan 


tages of democracy while learning is 


rationed in the United States? 


Shall we continue to grant federal 


money lavishly for better hogs and 


better roads while we deny that con 


sideration where the education of out 


children is concerned? Do we want 


these things in the saddle or do we 


want an inspired youth riding for a 


better America and a better world? 
The only way in which our nation 

can have equality of educational op 

portunity for our Children ws b you) 


active support of the federal-aid legis 


lation now wn Congress $472 and HR 


lSe¢ 


In addition to federal aid there are 


0&2 ‘ ;or 
2923. page 499 


two fundamental issues that must be 


delineated and understood 


Il. Church and State 


Hundreds of years belore the land 


ing made at Plymouth Rock the batth 


church 


for dominance between the 












































































































































and the state raged thru many coun- 
tries, adding one more burden to man- 


kind. It 
there 


was with a firm belief that 


should be a solid barrier be- 
tween church and state that the Con 


stitution of 


our United States was 
originally drafted. 
The first line of the First Amend- 


ment to the Constitution reads: “Con 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibit 
. The 


rights of freedom of speech and of the 


ing the free exercise thereof. . . 


press, freedom of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and the freedom of the 
people to petition the government tor 
redress of grievances follow the stern 
warning, “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion.”’ 

\s clearly as words can define, this 


amendment forefathers de- 


Says Our 
creed no action, either denying or con- 
tributing to the establishment of any 
religion, would be taken by the na- 
tional legislative body. 

lo this wise provision Ellwood B. 
Cubberley, famous educator, traced 


the 


final establishment of 


our free, 
public schools. 

Lhe amendment itself did not break 
the viselike grip the churches had ex- 
erted on the schools but it marked the 
beginning of a 50-year struggle that 
did achieve that end. 

One by one, 38 states adopted con- 
stitutional amendments which forbade 
a division or a diversion of public 
funds for the support of private 
education. 

Ihe Supreme Court clearly stated: 
“No tax in any amount, large or small, 
can be levied to support any religious 
whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form 


activities or institutions, 
they may adopt to teach or practice 
religion. Neither a state nor the fed- 
eral government can, openly or secret- 
ly, participate in the affairs of any 
religious organizations or groups and 
vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, 
the clause against establishment of re- 
ligion by law was intended to erect ‘a 
wall of separation between church and 
state.’ 

“The First Amendment has erected 
a wall between church and state. That 
wall must be kept high and impreg- 
nable.” 


Leaders in education have a vital 
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responsibility in maintaining the im- 
pregnability of this wall 
church state. If the 
breached, we know the rights of the 


between 
and wall is 
individual would be submerged in the 
struggle between political and eccle- 
siastical authorities. It has happened 
countless times thruout history. 

Our responsibility is accepted with- 
out prejudice against the doctrines of 
any religious sect, and the blessings of 
religious liberty are in no way jeopar- 
dized. 
that 
no human- 


Educators should remember 


this amendment denies 
being from worshiping at the altar of 
c L=. 


his choice. 


Ill. Professional Independence 

The best interests of public educa- 
tion are not served by affiliation of the 
teaching profession with labor. 

This statement is made thru no dis- 
respect for labor or lack of apprecia- 
tion for its objectives in promoting 
the welfare of the men and women 
who turn the wheels of our nation’s 
industries. Nor does it come from any 
want of sympathy on the part of labor 
for the problems of education. 

Our professional organizations were 
advancing the cause of education long 
before The 


plattorms of teachers unions include 


teachers unions existed. 
planks that have been used for years 
in the platforms of professional or- 
ganizations. No new flash of vision or 
power of action is apparent either in 
what teachers unions are doing or say 
that they intend to do. 

Teachers, like physicians and law- 
yers, work in a specialized field with no 
more relation to one than another area 
outside that field. No one has pro- 
posed that teachers afhliate with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation or 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Why, then, should members of 
our profession single out for a special 
kind of cooperation a part of our pop- 
ulation devoted to a specialized eco- 
nomic viewpoint? 

All professions must cooperate with 
each other and with nonprofessional 
organizations in joint projects devoted 
to the nation’s welfare. That is the 
democratic way. 

It is sometimes argued that teachers, 
goaded by low salaries and social in- 
equalhties, are justified in striking— 





that some strikes have bettered condi- 
tions of teachers. 

Because teachers strikes are unusual 
and dramatic, they rate headlines in 
our newspapers, time on our net- 
works. The hundreds of cases where 
intelligent cooperation of independ- 
ently organized teachers and_ their 
local communities has brought splen- 
did results pass unnoticed by press and 
radio. There can be no such thing as 
a “successful” strike by teachers. For 
immediate gains won by individuals, 
the entire profession loses in stature. 
The public's confidence, hard won at 
best, gives way to suspicion, apathy, or 
antagenism when teachers strike. 

Teaching is the profession with the 
highest obligation for impartial, uni- 
versal service. The public schools be- 
long to all the people. They are sup- 
ported by taxes paid by all the people. 
The public schools, thru their teach- 
ers, pass on to the next generation the 
social and cultural heritage of the past. 
More important, the school, thru the 
teachers, is the determining factor in 
orderly social change. 

The NEA stands firm in its objec- 
tion to organic affiliation of the pro- 
fession, as a body, with any part of 
the national life that entertains an 
exclusive economic, religious, or polit- 
ical point of view. 

Opposition to affiliation with labor 
unions should not be interpreted as 
unwillingness on the part of profes- 
sionally organized teachers to fight for 
better salaries, better working condi- 
tions. 

The NEA program points toward 
public respect, professional earning 
power, and economic security for all 
teachers, but the Association does not 
believe the strike is a wise means to- 
ward this end. 

An intelligent, aggressive appeal to 
the people is achieving the desired re- 
sults by the democratic process, That 
is the way of Americans. 

We members of the NEA form one 
part of the motivating force of educa- 
tion. Education can hoist mankind 
into the saddle. I respectfully submit 
that Emerson’s quotation of sorrow in 
the 1800’s should become the chal- 
lenge of today: “Things are in the 
saddle and ride, mankind!” 

From an address before the NEA 
Representative Assembly, July 7, 1947. 
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FEDERAL-AID GAINS 


Ylext Stepe 


HEN the second session of the 
W Lightieth Congress convenes 
in January 1948, the drive lor enact- 
ment of the Lalt-McCowen program 
of federal aid fon public schools will 
enter its final stage. 

Progress made during the first: ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress on $472 
HR2955 New 


hearings will not be required. 


and will not be lost. 
Lhe favorable reports of the Senate 


subcommittee on education and the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel 
fare on S472 will stand. ‘This is also 


true of the tavorable report of the 
House subcommittee on education on 
the McCowen bill |HR2953]. 

Much remains to be accomplished, 
session is tO 
In the Senate, $472 
the Rules 


Committee lor floor debate and a vote. 


however, if the second 
complet the job. 


must be allotted a time by 


In the House, HR2953 must be fa 
vorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. It 
will then go to the House Rules Com- 
mittee, thence to the floor for debate 
and a vote. 

In the event the two houses enact 
different bills, the two measures must 
be reconciled in conference. The act 
is then ready for the President’s signa- 
ture. Lhe legislative distance thus re- 
maining to be traveled by federal-aid 
bills in the second session is long and 
arduous. Several hurdles remain to 


What are 


be crossed. some ot these 


obstacles? 
Majority Party Policy—One of the 
chief hurdles is that of majority party 





policy on the pending bills. In the 
Senate, the policy of the majority party 
is favorable. Conferences between 
representatives of approximately 40 
national organizations and top-level 
House majority leaders were inconclu 
sive; u.e., top leaders would not agree 
to enact a bill in 1947, despite the 
strong support of such men as Con 
Edward O. 
Ohio] and Fred Hartley, Jr. {R-N. ].] 


chairmen of the 


gressmen McCowen [R 


House committees 
handling the legislation. 

It ws necessary that the House ma 
jority leadership favor such legislation 
to guarantee its passage in the second 
session. 

School 


hurdle is the controversial issue of pub- 


Parochial Issue—A nothe 


lic support for nonpublic schools. 
$472 provides that federal funds may 
be expended by a state “for any cur- 
rent expenditure for elementary- 01 
secondary-school purposes for which 
educational revenues derived from 
state or local sources may legally and 
constitutionally be expended in such 
state.” 

his provision adheres to the prin 
ciple of state rights or state control. 
Ihe NEA supports the principle of 
state control. Each state would, under 
NEA policy and the provisions of $472, 
make its own decision on this matter. 

Senator Taft stated on July 9, 1947, 
“This highly controversial question in 
my opinion should be settled in each 
state. If the federal government be 
gins to tell the states how they shall 
their education 


administer systems, 


W at Congress does in the next session on federal aid for 


education will depend upon what your congressman and 


senators are convinced by you and the citizens of your dis- 


trict should be done. Will you do your part while your con- 


gressmen are at home? 
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Mr. McCowen (R- 
Ohio) is chairman of 
the House subcom- 
mittee on education, 
the first House com- 
mittee to report fav- 


orably on a general 





aid for education bill 


in many decades. 


Edward O. McCowen 





then I do not see how we 


can stop 
when other federal interference is pro 
posed.” 

Governors’ Opinions Sought—A_ pos 
sible hurdle of magnitude was raised 


July 15, 1947, Fred 


Hartley, Jr., of the Committee on Ed 


when Chairman 
ucation and Labor was instructed to 
seek the opinions of governors on 
federal aid to education. 

This development, without respect 
to the motives behind it, may tend to 
federal-aid 


obstruct the enactment ol 


legislation. As a rule, governors are 


not called committee ol 


upon by a 
Congress to determine tederal legis 
lative policy. 
Fundamental to the discharge by 
our governors of their obligations in 
this instance is the need to reapprais: 
anew the significance of education in 
relation to our national wellbeing. 
“Long May Our Land Be Bright''— 
When this nation was established the 
that “schools and 


founders declared 


the means of education shall foreve 


be encouraged.” In proportion as we 
have become an educated people have 
we realized higher levels of prosperity 
and attained greater importance in 
world leadership. 
Nevertheless, we still have millions 
of children in no school at all or othe 
wise in poor ones. ‘J his is the Achilles 
heel of national policy today. It is an 


intolerable threat to our destiny in 


times of international crisis. It is a 
millstone around our neck in domestic 
affairs. 

If this republic is to continue to be 
a land of free men, national policy 
must be framed to that end. ‘This is 
the issue involved in $472-HR2953. 

R. B. MARSTON, director, Legislative 


Federal Relations Division of NEA 





















HE major task of the teacher is to 


help children to grow. To do this 
wisely so that growth is as luxuriant 
as possible rather than dwarfed and 
stunted requires some understanding 
of the nature of growth and the condi- 
tions which influence it. 

The term growth is applied to all 
things that change with age. ‘The most 
obvious difference between children 
of various ages is the size and propor- 
tions of the body. The nurture of 
physical growth is a primary concern 
in home feeding and of importance in 


school luncheon 


programs or com- 
munity school programs designed to 
improve the general health and eco- 
nomic status. Children grow in motor 
control as they progress from creeping 
to standing, walking, running, and 
jumping. Play and recreational pro- 
grams assist in the perfection of skills 
and in the stimulation of physiological 
functions for healthy growth. 
Language growth becomes apparent 
in the transition from the babbling of 
infancy to the use of understandable 
words the later 
acquisition of skill in reading and 
writing. Evidences for growth in school 


and sentences and 


also are found in ability to pay atten- 
tion for longer periods, to do tasks 
which are harder and harder, to turn 
out more and more work, to do a 
greater variety of things, and to solve 
problems of increasing complexity. 

A child grows socially as he in- 
creases in his ability to assume re- 
sponsibilities in the family, neighbpr- 
hood, and community. 

The contrast between the uninhib- 
ited outbursts of crying and temper 
tantrums in early childhood and the 
more controlled behavior of later years 
is evidence of emotional growth. 

The goals of education encompass 
a healthy body, a trained intellect, 
desirable social relations, and emo- 
tional serenity. The teacher in the 
modern school is concerned inevitably 
with all aspects of growing since there 
is an interdependence between them. 

A few important concepts of growth 
can be demonstrated by selecting a 
strand of educational achievement, 
such as reading, which has a promi- 
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nent place in school programs. As a 
basis for discussion the growth curves 
for reading for four boys are presented 
in the accompanying graph. 

Irhey are obtained by the longi- 
tudinal method of study in which the 
same children are measured year alter 
year. Former cross-sectional studies 
obscured some important facts about 
child development. The curves are 
constructed by connecting the points 
for the reading ages obtained at given 
chronological ages. The straight diag- 
onal line has been drawn thru the in- 
tersection of reading age and chrono- 
logical age and represents average 
growth—a year of gain in reading for a 
year of living and learning. 

It will be noted at a glance that the 
children depart widely from what 
would be expected in terms cf aver- 
ages. Tim and Tom are accelerated 
thruout the record whereas Bobby and 
Billy are retarded. The contrasts em- 
phasize individual differences in grow- 
ing. 

Similar variations among children 
may be found in any classroom for any 


. ‘ ‘ “ ’ Cae “A 
dimension which is of interest. There 


is no evidence that conformity to 
averages is a desirable or possible 
goal of instruction! 

Why are Tim and Tom so different 
from Bobby and Billy in their pattern 
of growth in reading? ‘Two concepts, 
maturation and learning, are involved. 
Achievement [and ali growth] is an in- 
teraction between an inner growth po- 
tential in the child and the experi- 
ences, learning, or nurture that he has 
had. 

Tim and Tom have a high growth 
potential for reading. ‘They resemble 
each other since they were born three 
years apart into the same family. 
Bobby and Billy have a low growth 
potential for reading. They also re- 
semble each other and were born into 
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another family three years apart. The 
more rapid maturation and _ higher 
level for Tim and Tom are supported 
by measures in than 









other aspects 





reading. 





Can differences in experience ac 
count for the contrasts? Probably none 
that we are capable of analyzing. All 
four boys are children of professional 
parents with lavish home opportuni: } 
ties. The boys grew up in the same 
city and attended the same school. 

‘Tim and Bobby, the elder brothers 
of Tom and Billy, were in the same 









grades together in the same rooms with 
the same superior facilities, and the 
same unusually well-qualified teachers. | 
Similarly the younger brothers pro | 
ceeded thru school as classmates. ! 

The teachers tried hard but unsuc. | 
cessfully to produce some growth in| 
reading in Bobby and Billy when they | 
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were six, seven, and eight years of age. 
The same school situation produced 
rapid growth in Tim and Tom with. 
out special exer tion. 

In the two years following his ninth 
birthday Billy received intensive di- 
agnostic study and much individual 
help in and out of the classroom. ‘The 
gain of five years in reading between 
nine and 12 seemed rather dramatic 
but the investigators were unwilling 
to conclude that it was the result of 
the special study and stimulation since 
the growth record of the elder brother, 
Bobby, who had not received such in- 
tensive work, was so similar. 

True, Bobby did not receive his 
spurt in growth until later than Billy, 
but Billy was also slightly stronger, 
healthier, and brighter, and was thus 
not a perfect control. Longitudinal 
research on identical twins, one with 
and one without special stimulation, 
is needed for further insight on the 
role of maturation and learning in 
reading. 

It should be emphasized that growth 
does not occur without nurture. There 
would be no reading curves to draw 
lor Tim, Tom, Bobby, and Billy in a 
society that did not provide schools 
and value the acquisition. There are 
such places in the world. 

The illustration emphasizes an in- 
structional problem for the teacher. 
For example, at nine years of age Tim 
and ‘Jom are ready for books of a level 
of difficulty of about 11 years or the 
fifth grade. Bobby and Billy, on the 
other hand, are ready at nine years 
lor books at the first-grade or seven- 
year level. There is thus a range of 
about four years or grades between 
these children when they are nine 
vears old. ' 

The teacher who aims at a third- 
grade class with these contrasts, which 
are common, with a book of about 
third-grade difficulty would miss both 
extremes. The futility of the common 
assignment becomes apparent. Some of 
the emotional and social repercussions 
of discrepancies between ability and 
the expectancies of teachers and par- 
ents and a method for adjustment will 
be discussed in later articles. 

The contrasts in growth define some 
important administrative problems. 
For example, should Bobby and Billy 


have been promoted year after year, as 
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This is the first of a series of 
articles on child growth and 
development by Dr. Olson, 
one of the foremost stu- 
dents in this field in Amer- 
ica. A survey of reader in- 
terests last spring showed 
that this subject is of spe- 


cial concern to teachers. 


—THE EDITORS 


they were, for the first 


three years or should 
they have been kept in 
the first grade? If a 
school 
that it 


is so traditional 
must teach a 

third-grade book in the 

third grade, there isn’t much choice 

but to keep the child back. If modern 

flexible methods have been adopted, 


the needs of the children, however 
classified, can be met very well. 


Children 


usually proceed thru junior and senior 


such as Tim and Tom 


highschool with excellent records. 
Children like Bobby and Billy present 
something of a problem to a secondary 
school—particularly if it subscribes to 
a selective rather than a growth theory 
of education. 

Are competitive and comparative 


marks justified for these 


labeling 
growth differences? Should Tim and 


lom receive “excellent” for growing 


and should Bobby and Billy receive a / 


“failure”? The question seems a bit/ 


ridiculous and it becomes 


more so 


when one examines the voluminous 
cumulative file of the children and\ 
begins to appreciate all the important! 
and interesting differences in their 
growth history. 

There is also a public relations 
problem in the differences in rate of 
growing of children in school. Parents 
of children such as Bobby and Billy 
may become impatient and critical of 
the teacher and of schools. An under- 


standing of the nature and principles 









ol growth is not a widespread posses- 


sion of school patrons or the general 
public. A professional understanding 
of child development is both a source 
of confidence to the teacher and a sup- 
port in constructive interpretations to 
a parent, e 

All children can grow and to help 
them 


is the interesting professional 


task of the teacher. The types of evi- 
dence mentioned in this article and 
other principles not discussed are lay- 
ing a foundation tor a philosophy ol 
growth at all levels of education from 
infancy thru maturity and old age in 
home, school, and community. 

The general philosophy as applied 
to the child is a simple one—each child 
is to be assisted in growing according 
to his natural design without depriva- 


tion or environment 


forcing in an 
which also supplies a social direction 
to his achievements. Individual difter- 
ences in rate of maturation and learn- 
ing present many practical problems 
to educators for the provision of 
proper experiences for growth, for the 
adoption of wise school policies, and 
for programs of public relations. 


The 


issue 


next article in the October 


will discuss 


growing. 


expel iences- for 
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RE you clear in your own mind 
about what you consider good 
child 


comes to such areas as these—teaching 


practice for erowth when it 


children to read, failing children, 
grouping children, organizing time 
schedules for children, helping chil- 
dren develop security and adequacy, 
organizing so children and _ teachers 
may have long periods of time to- 
gether, organization of lunch pro- 
grams? 

What are you doing in your school, 
in addition to teaching reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, to serve the wel- 
fare of American democracy? 

What are you doing to help children 
understand and accept the purpose of 
their school: 

Do you believe it is just as impor- 
tant for a child to be successful in his 
social relationships as to learn to read? 

Are the 
learning the values of socially useful 


work? 


children in your school 


What opportunities is your school 
giving children to develop social 
literacy? 

What materials are you using which 
help boys and girls realize we are liv- 
ing in one world? 

Yes, Miss Murphy, teacher of fourth- 
grade boys and girls in Mountain 
View; Mr. Jackson, superintendent of 
schools in Temple City; Mr. Polsen, 
principal of the Briar School in Forest 
Grove; and Mrs. Nelson, general su- 
pervisor in Caslin County—we are di- 
recting these questions to you; to you, 
and thousands like you, who are re- 
sponsible for the kinds of educational 
programs the youngsters in our ele- 
mentary schools are experiencing. 

What are your answers to such an 
evaluation of the things that are hap- 
pening to children in the scliools for 
which you are responsible? And, hon- 
estly now, what do your answers actu- 
ally tell about the way in which your 
school is meeting the needs of boys and 
girls living in this world of 1947? 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 





_a bind s-eye view 


What about the Grownups? 
Or let's We 


all aware that questions concerning 


go a bit further. are 
children don’t tell the whole story of 
what's happening to them in our 
‘There other individuals 


schools. are 


whose environment for living and 
learning bears a direct relationship to 
the kinds of schools which boys and 
There the adults— 


girls attend, are 


teachers, parents, administrators, su- 
pervisors, laymen. What happens to 
them tells us much about what hap- 
pens to youngsters. So let’s try another 


set of questions: 


Is the faculty of your school, in co- 
operation with parents, carrying on 
continuous child study by observing 
and recording behavior of children? 

Do you spend any time as a faculty 
in discussing how your schools can con- 
tribute to the quality of living of the 
people in your community? 

What do parents and other citizens 
of the community do for their school? 

What 


school give you to practice citizenship 


opportunities does your 
responsibilities and rights? 

Has your faculty considered how the 
program of your school should be dif- 


the atomic 


ferent since release of 
energy? 

And what are your answers on these 
questions? They will reveal, to a large 
extent, whether your elementary 
school is doing the kind of job that 
boys and girls and their parents have a 
right to expect that you shall do for 
them. 

For the way in which you answer 
such questions will certainly reveal the 
kinds of experiences which make the 
curriculum for boys and girls in 
‘Mountain View, Temple City, Forest 
Grove, Caslin County, or—all the ele- 
mentary schools scattered thruout this 


country that we call the United States. 


They will reveal the extent to which 
your school is actually serving the chil- 
dren, whom you call its pupils, as well 
as the immediate community, the na- 
tion, and the world in which it exists, 


Do These Things Go On in Your School? 

There are elementary schools where 
boys and girls and teachers are looking 
at the physical environment in which 
they live to see how it can be organized 
to make more adequate provisions for 
living and learning. Lunch rooms are 
being renovated and the lunch hour 
becomes a time when social and health 
needs are cared for. Classrooms in 
which “sit and study” and nailed-down 
desks hold sway are being replaced by 
rooms in which there 


are movable 


tables and chairs, children’s interest 
centers, rugs on the floors, and space 
for real learnings in an enriched pro- 
gram. Bright new paint is being used 
to make the classroom a_ place of 
beauty as well as utility. 

In some schools teachers and. prin- 
cipals are studying the whole problem 
of grouping to see how it relates to the 
learning of boys and girls. In others 
attention is being given to The study of 
individual children to best determine 
how their many and varied needs can 
be met. 

Some elementary schools—and they 
are not confined exclusively to either 
villages or cities—are deeply concerned 
about the way in which the school can 
become an active participant in com- 
munity living. 

Boys and girls, 10- and 12- and 14- 
year-olds, are taking responsibilities in 
community projects. Parents are be- 
coming active contributors to the pro- 
grams of learning in the school. Com- 
munity councils are being organized. 

Elementary schools are becoming 
centers of living for the entire com- 
munity, with doors open to young and 
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GERTRUDE HANKAMP 


Execuuve Secretary 


Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 


old alike, night and day. And in these 
schools it is recognized that if such ex- 
periences are to be provided, organiza- 
tion must be concerned with titem. 
Them are those, too, who see as one 
of the important tasks of the elemen- 
tary school its service to the nation. 
They believe that boys and girls in the 
elementary schools can learn to be 
socially literate if a program of organ- 
izing learning experiences with this 
purpose in mind is actually imple- 
mented. They would have boys and 
girls deal with problems that are real 
to them and involve taking action. 
They would give to children a feeling 
of respect for all individuals. They 
would give them opportunities to 
make decisions on problems which are 
of concern to them. They would also 
have boys and girls look at the achieve- 
ments of democracy. 
educators everywhere 


‘Today are 


concerned with the task of the school 
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in serving the concept ot world citizen- 
ship which must prevail if peace is to 
be finally achieved. In our elementary 
schools there are those who provide, in 
the organization of the school, oppor- 
tunities for children to develop under- 
standing and belief in the dignity and 
equality of all men, in the likenesses 
and differences between various cul- 
tural groups, in the social and eco- 
nomic interdependence of our world, 
in the United Nations organizations, 
in the peculiar United States responsi- 
bility for world peace and unity. 

And in those schools where individ- 
uals see the importance of the tone of 
living for adults as it relates to chil- 
dren’s learning, teachers are taking 
part in determining school policy, 
studying children’s needs with parents 
and among themselves, participating 
in workshops as laboratories for de- 
mocracy, and living in an atmosphere 
where adults as well as children are 
having opportunities for developing 
social literacy. 

In these schools the organization of 
the school is dependent upon the goals 


chil- 


dren is striving. For, in these schools, 


toward which the education of 


there are those rare individuals who 
see Organization as a means of provid- 
ing more desirable living for all indi- 


oe ‘ ¥ Sp Me ae 
a 
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viduals in the schools rather than an 


end in itself. 


Are These Your Convictions? 


The people who see the elementary 
school as an environment for provid 
ing such experiences and who are o1 
ganizing their schools with these pur- 
mind that the 


child is the unit of growth with which 


poses in “recognize 
we have an opportunity to work. They 
also recognize that he lives some place. 
He lives in a community. He lives in a 
The child 


is influenced by the place in which he 


nation. He lives in a world. 


lives and he in that 


Theretore, the school has a two 


turn influences 
place 
edged opportunity and responsibility. 
the 


In order for the school to 


scrve 
growth and development of the child 
toward becoming an eflective member 
of a free society, it must be concerned 
about the kind of community, nation, 
and world in which the child lives. On 
the other side, it must use its influence 
to help develop citizens who will work 
for the improvement of community 
living, the fostering of a democratic 
nation, and the development of world 
understanding to a point where the 
people of the world can live at peace.” 

These, say those responsible ior O) 
ganizute the Elem ntary School for 


Living 1947 Yea 
book of the Association fo Supervision 


and Learning, the 
and Curriculum De velopment, are the 
ends toward which those responsible 
for the education of boys and girls in 
the 


| »- 
192... » to 


work. 
nonmembers of this NEA 
department. . 

Willard 


the committee, “This book was written 


elementary schssi should 


Savs Goslin, chairman ol 
by classroom teachers, principals, and 


others, working in the elementary 
schools of four centers widely scattered 
thruout the nation. ‘The teachers who 
developed this book are sharing then 
ideas with the rest of us as to what it 
takes to make an elementary school a 
place where boys and girls can live and 
learn in a dynamic environment. They 
are saving, ‘We found this to be true. 


Chis is what we believe is important.’ ’ 


Miss Murphy, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Polsen, Mrs. Nelson, and you thou- 
sands of others, do you? 
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“ \ 4 JE ARE attempting to give pu- 

pils every opportunity to im- 
prove in the arts of communication,” 
said Archie L. Hegener, divisional di- 
rector of language education for the 
Detroit public schools, as the write1 
chatted informally with him in his 
ofhce. 

Upon the background of this philos- 
ophy of “speech for use” we train for 
speech in Detroit the more than 220,- 
O00 pupils currently enrolled in 19 
high, I8 intermediate [junior high], 
and 2()0 


approximately elementary 


S¢ hools. 


At All 


In the 177 speech-correction centers 


Levels 


[in elementary, intermediate, high, and 
special schools], staffed by 43 teachers 
and one supervisor, pupils between the 
ages of four and 20 are eligible for 
training and may be sent from any 
neighboring public, parochial, or pri- 
vate school. In 1939 a diagnostic and 
consultation clinic was added for pre- 
school children. 

A speech survey is conducted in all 
public schools each spring to discover 
pupils having speech which deviates 
from normal. Approximately 3.3% of 
Detroit’s total public and nonpublic 
school enrolment, or 9731 pupils, re- 
ceived remedial speech training during 
1946-47. 

Speech correction classes of six to ten 
pupils are organized during the first 
week of school from the previous enrol- 
ment and from survey lists. Individual 
instruction may be arranged if the se- 
verity of the case warrants it. Each 
speech-correction teacher spends four 
days of each week in group therapy. 
One day is reserved for individual test- 
ing and consultation with pupils, par- 
ents, teachers, physicians, or for home 
calls. here is close cooperation with, 
and utilization of, the services of clin- 
ics — psychological, endocrine-gland, 
speech, and hearing. 

“Detroit recognizes that there are 
several approaches to the problems of 
speech correction which may _ bring 
about equally good results,” says Hil- 
dred -Gross, supervisor of the speech- 
correction classes. ““The teacher aims to 
give each child instruction which will 
help him to understand his own prob- 
lem, recognize the fundamentals of 
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We “leach 
SPEECH 


speech production which will improve 
his speech, establish correct habits of 
speech practice, and appraise his own 
effort and improvement.” 

The Detroit public schools also have 
a radio department in the regular divi- 
sion of instruction, serving all levels. 
Six 15-minute programs each week are 
broadcast the 
These originate from five different sta- 
tions and are titled: Storvland, The 
School Music Hour, Are Our 
Neighbors, The School Spotlight, Mu- 
sical Youth, and Our World Today. 

Also there is cooperation with the 


directly into schools. 


Lhese 


stations in the presentation of a high- 
school news program, an intermediate- 
school program, an elementary-school 
safety program, and a quizdown. 

Kathleen N. Lardie, supervisor of 
the department of radio education, 
summarizes the objectives: “to supple- 
ment and enrich the regular instruc- 
tional program, to develop in students 
discrimination in radio listening, to in- 
terpret the work of the schools to the 
public, and to provide pupils oppor- 
tunity to participate in broadcasting.” 

These objectives imply several activ- 
ities in the classroom: listening to 
radio broadcasts, script writing, in- 
stead of other composition work, mock 
broadcasts instead of stage plays in 
costume, evaluating radio programs 
thru discussions, and some regular 
classes in radio instruction. 


Elementary 


The teaching of reading may well be 
the most important task of the school. 
Constant experimentation and evalua- 


‘ta Detroit 


tion are in progress in this area in the 
Detroit schools. 

Too little is being achieved with ef- 
fective oral reading in Detroit, as else- 
where, because the teacher-pupil ratio 
is too large to allow time for individ- 
ual attention. Nevertheless, many 
teachers, particularly in the earlier 
grades, are placing increasing em- 
phasis upon oral reading. 

Even in the kindergarten the little 
tot learns to identify himself, to carry 
messages, to ask questions, and to ex- 
plain things. There is planning to- 
gether on room projects and such 
items as what to do at the sand table. 

Teachers of speech will be interested 
in the comment of Gertrude Whipple, 
supervisor of reading, that “the pho- 
netic approach is not considered an ap- 
proach to reading but rather as one of 
the several aids to word recognition, 
other aids including context clues, pic- 
ture clues, the general form of the 
word, and detailed characteristics.” 

In the literature period, stories are 
told, discussed, and dramatized; poems 
are read and recited individually and 
in chorus; pictures are explained; in- 
formation reported; and experiences 
shared. 

In English work there is group dis- 
cussion in planning and _ reporting 
trips and in club activities, as well as 
oral reading of stories, sentences, and 
language drills. 

A committee of principals of one of 
the eight districts into which Detroit's 
elementary schools are divided directs 
a specific speech-training emphasis 
which is now in its thirteenth year. 
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One of the teachers in each school is 
appointed as speech sponsor. The pro- 
eram has evolved, thru school and in- 
g 


declamation 


rerschool and 


extempo- 
raneous speaking contests, into a series 
ol panel discussions. ‘These permit 
close svnchronization with the entire 
school program and make is possible 
io give useful training to all pupils. 
“One of the purposes of the audito- 
rium program is to unify and coordt- 
nate the activities of all departments in 
the school, thus strengthening class- 


room. instruction,” savs Gwendolyn 
Horsman, supervisor of elementary au- 
ditoriums¢ “It offers, therefore, an un- 


usual opportunity for much oral com- 





RUPERT L. CORTRIGHT 


Professor of Speech, Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 





munication. ... The emphasis is always 
on developing power in oral presenta- 
tion rather than on finished and 
polished speech.” 

Projects include group and indi- 
vidual reports, school announcements, 
class elections and parliamentary pro- 
cedure, current-events reports, radio 
skits, dramatizations, and short char- 


acterizations or imitations. 


Intermediate 


The auditorium program at the in- 
termediate level [one or two periods 
per week for each child] includes 
music, art appreciation, and some oral 
technics. Where the individual teacher 
in charge is trained in speech, there is 
greater emphasis upon the oral. 

Clara Starr, the supervisor, stresses 
the fact that one of the most important 
activities involves stident appraisal of 
one another, making each conscious of 
the importance of pleasing voice, clear 
articulation, poise, clear wordings, and 
effective organization of information. 

To some extent in the auditorium 
program, but more largely thru Eng- 
lish classes, opportunities for speech 
training are found in dramatizations, 
radio skits and programs, oral reports, 
telephoning, interviewing, committee 


meetings, and discussion groups. Holi- 
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day programs, etiquette and_ social 
graces, and intercultural relationships 
describe other typical oral projects. 
There is speech training also in clubs, 
debates, and class elections. Some 
schools utilize choral speaking. 

The specialized speech-training pro- 
gram in one of the intermediate 
schools is unique. There are regularly 
scheduled classes in radio production 


and technical 


radio shopwork. Re- 
cently these classes produced a series of 
dramatized stories for the English de- 
partment. Pupils have written more 
than halt of the scripts used. Of great 
interest and value also has been a de- 
bate program utilizing all of the social- 
science classes. All of this is in addition 
to participation in several interschool 
speech contests sponsored by civic 
groups. 
High 

The Detroit: highschool principals 
recommended a year ago “that a mini- 
mum ol one period per week, O1 the 
equivalent, from each course in com- 
position be devoted to speech activities 
and the teaching of speech, that teach- 
ers of all subjects be urged to cooperate 
in their classes in fostering improve. 
the use ol 


ment in oral 


language.” 
They also suggested that in all othe 
college-preparatory curriculums 
courses in speech, journalism, radio 
speech, dramatics, and debating may 
be substituted for one of the required 
courses in eleventh- or twelfth-grade 
literature. 

Director Hegener’s survey of high 
school speech work revealed that in the 
spring semester of 1946-47 a total ol 
9979 


83 speech classes had 2252 pupils en- 
rolled. However, of 38 teachers having 
classes in speech, only nine had full 
speech programs. The schools took 
part in many state contests in debate, 
oratory, oratorical declamation, dra- 
matic declamation, and extemporane- 
ous speaking; and several had then 
own contests as well. “Twelve schools 
presented senior plays and three pre- 
ented all-school plays. All 17 high 
schools reported various types of radio 
activity. Many mentioned speakers fon 
day, and 
the 


sweech teachers. Nearly all school ad- 


rallies, senior-class com- 


mencement under direction of 
ministrators were attempting to com- 


pensate for the extra load carried by 


speech teachers in charge of extra 
curriculum speech activities. 
The one Detroit highschool which 


has the most fully developed speech 


program provides, in addition to th 
types of speech activities mentioned in 
the survey above, interpretative read 
ing and speakers and readers bureaus 
Most of the contests traditionally ar« 
held before large audiences admitted 
by ticket only. Mass participation and 


mass attendance 


are stressed and an 


award system gives recognition to 
everyone who takes part. 

The speakers bureau serves all de 
partments and activities of the school 
and also many projects of the com 
munity, Dramatic activity includes a 
dramatics club and the senior play 
The radio guild is being incorporated 
into a class in radio speech. All the 


students attend a 


public-speaking 
wide variety of lectures, plays, and dis 
cussion-group programs as part of the 
course requirements. Every 11A pupil 
in the commercial and general courses 
[about 85‘, of the student body] takes 
speech instead of one of the literature 
courses as part ol the prescribed Ene 
lish curriculum 

\nother highschool reports a speak 
ers bureau with an active membership 
of 36, averaging 650 speeches a semes 
ter. In one project alone these students 
gave speeches, took part in plays, and 
made 


recordings ol 


original “safety 


jingles” then took these to elementary 
and intermediate schools as part of an 
traflic-salety 


Lhe 


broadcast 


intensive drive, totaling 


135 speeches. classes in radio 


speech weekly on the 
school’s public address system a news 
cast and one other program. 

In a third school the dramaties club 
presents short plays free of charge in 
one of the study halls during the ninth 


hour. 
Summary 


The Detroit speech programs at all 
levels have been evolved out of a grow 
ing system, striving always to serve 
more adequately the greater needs of 
its pupils. The dividends from. thes« 
programs in pupil improvement, teach 
er and administrator satisfaction, anc 
public acclaim make certain. that in 
ihe tomorrow we shall continue even 


more to train for speech in Detroit. 
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LAURENCE PALMER 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


The Journal this year will carry a series of articles by Dr. Palmer 
in the general field of conservation. The articles, rather than 


stressing philosophic concepts, will offer practical teaching helps. 
—THE EDITORS 








HIS morning a deer ran across 
an golf links near my home. Any. 
one could have seen it. It leaped into 
some cover of shrubbery at the edge 
of the links. Neither you nor I could 
have seen it if we had not known 
where to look. Finally, it moved on 
into my woodlot. There, no one could 
have seen it and it would have been 
perfectly safe from any enemy that 
depended solely on sight. 

A green frog has lived in my little 
pool in the yard all summer. Every 
youngster in the neighborhood has 
done his best to get him into his hands 
without success. All the frog does is 
give one leap and land in oblivion 
and safety under the excellent cover 
provided by water and mud. 

Most of you have shared similar ex- 
periences with me. Offhand you might 
say, “So, what?” But did you ever try 
organizing this common sense so that 
you might understand how important 
environment is to the happiness and 
long life of almost any living thing you 
can think of? 

Science is just organized common 
sense. We hope that this article will 
help you understand, among other 
things, how some living things manage 
to survive in spite of many enemies 
and how a place that at ons time ap- 
pears to support no wildlife may a few 
seconds later be crowded with it. 

Let me suggest that you draw on 
the blackboard in front of your class 
circles and ovals, some with the long 
axis vertical and some with the long 
axis horizontal. To these forms you 
may, to suit your fancy, add lines rep- 
resenting heads, legs, ears, tails. With 
the slightest change, you may make 
turtles, rabbits, deer, cock- 
roaches from these original circles and 
ovals. 


fishes, 


Give your children the opportunity 
to represent things they have seen by 
changing these shapes. Rear views, 
side views, and views of the 
animals crouched, standing, and other- 
wise may be made with these simple 
modifications. While recording differ- 
ent poses of the animals you and your 
pupils have seen, you may come to the 
conclusion that almost any animal 
may have different heights. 

Sprawled flat on the ground, rest- 
ing on the ground with the head up, 
standing but with the head held low, 


top 
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standing but with the head held up, 
erect on the hind legs, or squatting on 
the rear are only a few ol the many 
poses an animal may take. Frequently, 
the pose taken may mean life or death 
because in one position the animal 
the 
rounding cover, while in another he 


may be 


cannot be seen because ol sur- 
most conspicuous, 

The cover that hides an animal may 
varv greatly. In a pile of boards the 
open spaces that might hide an animal 
are horizontal while in a cattail marsh, 
a forest, or a grassy meadow, the open 


spaces are more or less in the vertical. 


| 

Does it surprise you to conclude that 
usually flat animals like cockroaches, 
snapping turtles, and bedbugs find 


shelter unde 


moldings, in shallow 


water, or in shallow cracks? Similarly, 
we expect to find long erect animals 
between the erect stems of grasses and 
the erect leaves of cattails. The ani- 
mals are so shaped that they can pass 
thru the openings found there. 


and holes do 


> 


Round pegs square 


not make tight fits and in nature at 
least we usually find things nicely ad- 
justed to each other. 

These adjustments hold for cover 
above the ground, underground, and 
even under water. Above ground, many 
animals like cover that is good food, 
deep enough to hide them if they lie 
close to the ground, but low enough 
flee 


forced to make an escape. 


so that they 


can unhindered if 


In the water, broad, flat, snapping 
turtles can lieealmost wholly concealed 


with merely their eyes and nostrils 


above the water. Escape is no more 
complicated than drawing the head 


under the Down 


water. among the 
waterweeds, we catch relatively deep, 
thin bass and sunfish among the erect 
weeds, pickerel that are almost round 


in cross section among the tangled 





weeds, and broad, flat bullheads and 
flounders hugging the open weedless 
bottoms. 

There is a reason for each of these 
things and it is worthwhile that any 
one interested in living things under- 
stand these 


reasons. The deep, thin 


tropical fish so commonly seen in 
aquariums may be those that normally 
live in the deep crevices in submerged 
rocks. What chance would they have if 
they and flat like a 


were broad 


flounder? 
Besides shape, many animals find 
protection from their enemies by hav- 
ing patterns that resemble their sur- 
roundings. We show here a picture by 
Clayt Seagears of the New York State 
Conservation Department in which he 
has hidden many animals most success- 
fully. 
Can you or your pupils find a 
humming-bird’s nest, a duck, a fawn, a 
whippoorwill, a woodcock, a pheasant, 
a bittern, a tree frog, a moth, a meas- 
uring worm, a perch, a pike, a snap- 
ping turtle, some caddis fly larvae, and 
some things that might be minnows? 
After studying this picture awhile, 
you may understand why it is that you 
little 


about outdoors. 


often see so when 


you move 


Here are a few things about cover 
that you and your pupils may care to 
study. What effect does the density of 
cover have on what is found hiding in 
it? What effect does height have? Does 
weak, elastic cover hide more things 
than does stiff and unyielding cover? 

Is cover that is good in spring and 
summer equally good at other seasons? 
Are young evergreens better cover for 
some things than are old evergreens? 
What are the dangers to wildlife when 
they select, for nesting cover, grain 
fields that are to be cut? What eflect 


do late spring fires have on ground 


nesting birds in our cattail marshes? 
Can ice and snow be considered useful 
cover tor some animals? 

While the silt on the bottom of slow 
streams and ponds mav shelter the 
larvae of many aquatic insects, it may 


also the 


smothe Cove 


be bad to 


fish. 


eves ol 


good for one animal may 
another. 

Why attention 
to what may seem the simplest kind ol 


observations? Well, some wildlife con- 


have we called youn 


servationists contend that all we have 


to do to conserve our valuable wildlife 


is to see to it that suitable cover is 


provided. With cover, the animals will 


take care of themselves. Without it, we 


cannot. give them sufficient care to 


make them survive. 
We can apply this idea further if 


we wish because it ties in with our 


health, too. Leave a few little crevices 
between 


your teeth uncleaned, and 
some tiny organisms will find cove 
there and set about to make things 


suitable to their needs in spite ot how 
it may make you feel. 

Leave a few weeds in the garden and 
these may provide cover and food for 


insects that mav feed on youn crops. 


Cut your hand accidentally with a 


dirty tool, and disease organisms may 

find food and cover under your skin. 
\ll this is simply to suggest that one 

of the many ways we can manage out 


environment to suit our needs is to 


manage its cover. Give cover to th 


things you wish to encourage. Deny it 


to the others. Do that and the world 


1S yours. 


leach vour children to appreciate 


this idea and if they are reasonable. 


they may make a better world than we 
are likely 


to hand over to them. Cer- 


tainly this hope justifies giving cove 
reasonable consideration in your con- 


servation work this year. 
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The farm, the zoo, the park, or 
even the backyard will suggest 
to the observant child innumer- 
able ideas as to poses of ani- 
mals which can be indicated by 
an oval and a few lines. Such 
sketches are appropriate for 
blackboard and notebooks dur- 
ing study of cover and con- 
servation. Notice that each of 


these sketches is based on a 
circle or an oval. 














Peoria 


VOTES THREE-POINT PLAN 


EORIA, Illinois, will be a better 
P place in which to live, rear chil- 
dren, and to teach—as a result of the 
special school election held there on 
February 11, 1947. 

The issues placed on referendum 
ballots included increases in the tax 
rates for the educational and building 
funds totaling $1,100,000 per year, and 
$2,500,000 


building program. The increase in the 


bonds providing for a 
educational fund will finance a new 
and much more attractive salary sched- 
ule for classroom teachers and other 
employes. The building fund includes 
an additional $100,000 per year for the 
improvement of old buildings and ap- 
proximately $150,000 for retirement of 
bonds and payment of interest. The 
bond issue provides for a new junior 
highschool, a new elementary school, 
and a new building to replace an ele- 
mentary-school building which has be- 
come obsolete. 

A serious teacher situation presented 
itself in that many cities of compar- 
able size were offering salaries much 
more advantageous than those paid in 
Peoria. The old salary schedule offered 
nondegree teachers a beginning salary 
of $1300, with a maximum salary ol 
$2400 at the twelfth year of service. 
The new salary schedule sets a starting 
salary of $2100 for this group, with a 
maximum salary of $3200 during the 
twelfth year of service. 

Teachers having bachelor’s degrees 
were paid $1500 the first year, with a 
maximum salary of $2800 during the 
fourteenth year of teaching. According 
to the new salary schedule this group 
will be started at $2400 and after 11 
years of successful teaching will receive 
a $4000 maximum salary in the twelfth 
year. 

For those teachers having master’s 
degrees Peoria was able, under the old 
schedule, to offer a beginning salary 
of $1600, with $100 annual increases 
until the fifteenth year when a $3000 
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maximum was reached. These people 
on the new salary schedule will be 
started at $2600, with a maximum of 
$4400 in the fourteenth year of success- 
ful teaching. 

During the 1946-1947 school year, 
exceptions were made to the present 
schedule and no teacher received less 
than $1800. 

The need for new buildings was 
shown in the pre-election campaign by 
visualizing basement rooms and over- 
the 
In addition to planning 


crowded conditions in present 
buildings. 
new buildings for the areas where 
they will do most to relieve these con- 
ditions, it was also pointed out that 
lighting, heating, washroom facilities, 
other features of the old 


and many 


buildings need rehabilitation. 


This picture was presented to the 
Peoria voters by a Citizens Committe 
consisting of two representatives from 
the Association of Commerce and gf 
representative from each of the follow. 
ing organizations: Business and Profe 
Club, League @ 
Women Voters, the Council of Schod 
Clubs, the Federation ¢ 
Labor, the ClO, the Brotherhood ¢ 
Railway Trainmen, and the Juni 


sional Women’s 





American 






Chamber of Commerce. 






Its chairman was a 





prominen’ 
young attorney, a former teacher, wh 





had recently returned from five yean 
service in the army. It also include 
a public relations consultant. Ampk 









assistance was given by the superin 





tendent, assistant superintendent, anj 





other school personnel. 
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VOTE 
“Yes” [x] 
TOMORRO' 


<7} For increase 4 teachers 


1x Educational Tax 


YOUR SCHUUL.” 


are at the 


CROSSROADS 


MELVIN G. DAVIS 


Superintendent of Schools 


Peoria, Illinois 


\t the outset of this campaign it was 
decided that all materials presented 
to the public should be on a factual 
basis. This made them informative and 
tended to prevent misunderstanding 
and any serious organized Opposition. 

Phe campaign was based on the fol 


lowing Three-Point Plan: 


Point 1—Better pay tor classroom 
teachers 

Point 2—Three new buildings tor 
increased enrolment 

Point 3 — Necessary improvements 


in old school buildings 


Siatistics were gathered, pictures 


taken, and material prepared for pres- 
entation to the public. The following 


materials were distributed: 


62,000 specimen ballots 

33,000 campaign cards 

500 posters requested by the Broth- 
erhood of Railway ‘Trainmen 

9000 reprints of “IT Was Driven Out 
of Teaching,” from the January 1944 
issue Of Nation’s Business 

3000 NEA pamphlets, /t Pays 

10,000 copies of an eight-page book- 
let, Your Schools Are at the Crossroads 
. [wo mailing pieces to 3600 Associa 
tion of Commerce members 

15,600 report-card inserts describing 
the Three-Point Plan 
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In addition 16,000 copies of each of 
foun with 


children to their parents. During the 


dodgers were sent home 
two days preceding the election, the 
message was carried on 26,000 tabs on 
all milk bettles delivered, 

Bcth daily newspapers carried two 
three-fourth page ads and pictures of 
the proposed new schools. Each paper 
published a one-eighth page ad, signed 
by teachers, stating that the proposed 
salary schedule, prepared by a com- 
mittee of teachers, had been adopted 
by the and was 
agreeable to all teacher groups. Daily 
articles kept the public informed of 


board ot education 


the progress of the campaign. One 
newspaper carried on the front page 
three editorial cartoons promoting the 
three phases of the educational pro- 
gram. The Peoria Shopping News ran 
a three-fourth page ad. 

Ihe papers of all four highschools 
carried and 


Stol ies, editor ials, 


some 
advertising matter favoring the Three- 
Point Plan. The C/O Cat, Railway 
Trainmen’s News, and Labor Temple 
News all commended the plan. 

Ihe subject was presented in three 
15-minute forums over one local radio 
station and a fourth 15-minute forum 
over a second station. 


The film, “Pop Rings the Bell,” 
secured from the National School 


Service Institute, Palmer House, Chi- 


cago, was booked for 16 showings. 


A speakers bureau furnished speak 
ers for more than 75 meetings. In prep 
aration, a speaker's outline was writ 
ten, so that all speakers would have 
the same facts and subjectmatter. 
One week before the election a lette: 
was written to the presidents of all 
had 
\ telephone 


Peoria organizations which not 


endorsed the program. 
followup was made requesting oppor 
tunity for presentation of the program 


by a qualified speaker. 
Four hundred posters, made by high 


school and 


elementary-school — art 
students, were placed in the windows 
of downtown stores. A model of one 
proposed new school was displayed in 


the window of one of the banks. 
the 
parents were made at all Bradley Uni 


versity 


Announcements directed to 


and baske thall 


highschool 
eames. 


9~ 


More than 35,000 postal cards, urg 


ing an afhrmative vote, were mailed 


out to individuals from teachers, 01 


ganizations, and school PT A’s 
Mothers 


schools and parent-teacher associations 


clubs of most elementary 
carried on a house-to-house canvass 
Two highschools held mass meetings 
supporting the plan. A pupil parade 
planned for the downtown district on 
the election 


the Saturday before 


was 
never held due to inclement weather, 
but a fine reaction was carried into the 
pupils’ homes thru preparation for it 

\ staff of three fulltime employes 
consisting of Kenneth D. Grimes, pub 
lic affairs director from the Association 
of Commerce and executive secretary, 
Robert O 
Burt, principal of Kingman School 


and Miss Elisabeth Roblk Vy, carri don 


of the Citizens Committee; 


activities for the Citizens Committes 


This staff was assisted by numerous 
other school employes who were as 
The staff was o1 
work 
weeks in advance of election day 


The 


vote of 


signed spec ial tasks 


ganized and began only fou 


educational tax carried by a 


11.038 to 7005. The building 
QQ] | lo 
The bond issue carried by a vote 


of 10,697 to 7685. 


fund tax carried by a vote of 


7637. 

The Citizens Committee, the Peoria 
Board of Education, and its emploves 
are satisfied that as a result of the ex 
pressed wishes of its citizens regarding 
extended educational facilities, Peoria 


will be a better place in which to live 
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ODAY more is being written and 
said about teachers salaries than 
ever before in history. It is reassuring 


re) 
to know that with a changing public 
attitude, professional teachers may at 
last hope to see their remuneration 
raised to a level commensurate with 
their training, experience, and social 
importance. 

\t the same time, as teachers, it be- 
hooves us to ask ourselves constantly 
whether the services we are giving fo 
the paychecks we receive are the best 
of which we are capable. Are we al- 
ways, all of us, deserving of the dollars 
which we are paid and of the salary in- 
creases we expect to get? 

Most of us who teach regard our- 
selves as satisfactory teachers. But are 
we as good as we can be or as we ought 
to ber Do our students agree that we 
are as good as we ourselves think we 


are? 





J. HOWARD KRAMER 


urges that every teacher ask himself: 


Do | teach as well as | really can? 


Dr. Kramer is president, Southern State Teachers 
College, Springfield, South Dakota. 


Frequently a teacher can move from 
mediocrity to excellence by making 
only a few minor changes in proce- 
dure. However, this 


transition will 


never be achieved unless the teacher 
has the courage and the interest to 
look at himself and his instructional 
technics objectively and honestly. 
he following selfevaluation check- 
list, for your own eyes alone, will help 
you conscientiously rate yourself. The 
next step after discovering personal 
and instructional shortcomings is to 
start a program of selfimprovement. 


This checklist is so arranged that 


How good a teacher am | ? 


you can circle the appropriate number 
after each item. To get your score 
multiply the column value by the 
number of items circled in each col. 
umn and get the sum olf the column 
footings. This will be your final score, 

To rate yourself on the first item, 
circle the number 4 if you always meet 
your classes promptly. Circle the 3 if 
you usually meet your classes prompt. 
ly. Circle the 2 if you are prompt about 
half the time. Circle the | if you are 
late more often than not. Circle the 0 
if you are consistently late. Rate other 
items similarly. 

If your total score is above 195, you 
are a superior teacher. If you score be- 
165 194, are 


average. It between 140 and 165, you 


tween and you above 
are an average teacher. If your score is 
below 140, you had better get busy on 


a concentrated program for sellim- 


prov ement, 





Routine [30] I am a member of my local and state teachers as- 
sociation and the NEA. 43210 
[1] I meet my classes promptly. — 4321 [31] 1 take part in activities of the local education asso- 
[2] The atmosphere of my classroom is inviting. 43210 — gation. 43210 
[3] I keep my classroom and equipment clean and {32} I take part in activities of the state association. 4321090 
orderly. 43210 [33] I belong to a national society in the field of my spe- 
[4] I leave room and equipment in proper condition at cial interest. i ; 43210 
close of day. 43210 [34] I read at least three educational periodicals regularly. 4 3 2 10 
[5] I handle class routine efficiently. 43210 (35) I read at least three professional books each year. 43210 
[6] 1 discourage absence and tardiness effectively. 43210 [36] I give talks on education occasionally to lay and pro- 
{7} I am absent from class only when there is no other fessional groups. ; ; 43210 
Way out. ; 43210 Instruction 
[8] My professional work comes ahead of all other os é ' 
inteveate. 43210 [37] 1 have an uptodate outline of each course I teach. 43210 
[9] I spend time at school commensurate with the work [38] I set up functional objectives for each course I teach. 4 3 2 10 
to be done. 43210 [39] 1 see that the student knows at the outset the pur- 
[10] 1 dismiss classes promptly at the ringing of the bell. 43210 poses of the course. : 43210 
[40] I relate new ideas and materials to old understand- 
Personality and Personal Relations ings. ; 432 
: : ; ; [41] I relate instruction to presentday living and prob- 
[11] I dress in attractive and appropriate fashion. 43210 lems. 432 
[12] My relations with others are cordial and friendly. 43210 [42] I make assignments specific and clear. 432 
[13] I constantly try to improve my personality. 43210 (43) My instructional vocabulary is suited to student com- 
[14] I am fair and honest in my dealings with others. 43210 prehension. 43210 
[15] I keep the promises I make to students and others. 43 210 [44] I am sympathetic and helpful with slow students. 43210 
[16] I do not hold a grudge against colleague or student. 4 3 210 [45] I measure my teaching success in terms of student 
[17] I am enthusiastic about the future. 43210 growth. ‘ : 43210 
[18] I do not gossip about students or fellow-workers. 43210 [46] I do not use sarcasm in talking to students. 43210 
[19] 1 give students cordial and dependable guidance. 43210 (47) I understand how my work fits into the whole edu- 
[20] I am interested in educational service, not just my cational program. 43210 
paycheck. 4321090  /48} I constantly work to improve the teaching I do. 432198 
[21] I do not lose my temper easily. 43210 [49] I am keenly aware of the importance of student dif- 
[22] I am willing that students should emulate my be- ferences. 43210 
havior. 43210 [50] I realize the importance of student similarities. 43210 
[23] 1 am careful about personal matters. 43210 [51] I use frequent learning evaluations to check accom- 
[24] I am never too busy to counsel or help a student. 43210 plishment. 43210 
‘ " {52} I use a variety of wellchosen instructional technics. 4 3 2 10 
Professionalism [53] I use valid examples, illustrations, and aids in teach- 
[25] I keep informed on new ideas in my teaching field. 432190 ([§- : ; ' 43210 
[26] I take part in educational meetings and conferences. 4 3 2 1 0 [54] I revise my courses to keep them fresh and alive. 43210 
[27] I keep up on trends in the general field of education. 43210 [55] I am enthusiastic about teaching. _ ‘ 43210 
[28] I have had at least one article published in the last [56] I value behaviors acquired above information 
lwo years. 43210 __ learned. 43210 
[29] I experiment with different methods to improve in Totals each column 
struction. 43210 Total score 
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T HE highschool boy who was serv- 


ing as a guide at the National 
Conference for the Improvement of 
Teaching in Oxford, Ohio, was very 
skeptical. 

‘| doubt,” he said, “that you can 
change teachers much in three days!” 

Adults at the conference were more 
hopeful. Remembering the farreaching 
influence of the Chautauqua confer- 
ence of a year ago, they had faith that 
this meeting would have similarly pro- 
ductive results. 

Benjamin Fine, education editor of 
The New York Times, reported that 
“school leaders, overcoming their usual 
caution, went overboard in describing 
the Oxford conference as the most sig- 
nificant development in education that 
has taken place in a decade. Out of it, 
they predicted, will come widespread 
improvements in the teaching profes- 
sion which will ultimately mean a 
vastly improved public-school system.” 

The Oxford conference was spon- 
NEA Commission on 


sored by the 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, which was created in July 
1946 on recommendation of the Chau- 
tauqua Conference. 

The Commission brought together, 
July 3-6, on the campus of Miami Uni- 
versity, 339 outstanding representa- 
tives of more than a hundred organiza- 
tions, lay and educational. 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, NEA presi- 
dent, 1946-47, presided at the opening 
general session, at which representa- 
tives of six national lay organizations 
participated in a symposium devoted 
to “The Need for Improvement of 
Teaching, as Seen by the Citizens.” 

Mary Titus, president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, in 
the keynote address of the conference, 
took up a problem raised by these 
leaders, when she said that improve- 
ment of the educational program can- 
not wait for complacent and incompe- 
tent teachers to retire. Miss Titus rec- 
ommended that “the total profession 
study and formulate policy as to the 
problem of incompetency.” 

The conference was organized into 
20 working committees, with every 
member an active participant in one 
of these groups. 

Topics for group study were organ- 
ized around four areas: improving the 
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bbe OXFORD 
CONFERENCE 


profession itself, improving the educa- 
tional program, improving the school 
environment and teaching situation, 
and improving school-public relations. 

From the various committees came 
a virtual blueprint for the improve- 
ment of teaching. Some of the more 
important of the 200 goals set up may 
be summarized as tollows: 

[1] Recruitmentof the most talented 
young men and women into the pro- 
fession. 

[2] Teacher-preparing institutions 
which are adequately financed and 
staffed and which carry on continual 
evaluation and reconstruction of cur- 
riculum and practices, 

[3] Evaluation of competence and 
fitness of all prospective teachers at 
the end of two years in college. 

[4] Inclusion, in college education 
of every teacher, of definite prepara- 
tion to participate effectively in pro- 
fessional organization. 

[5] For admission to teaching in 
every state, four years of approved 
teacher preparation with a bachelor’s 
degree as a minimum by 1953, with a 
fifth year as soon as possible. 

[6] Elimination of emergency certif- 
icates, each state department of edu- 
cation setting an early deadline. 

[7] Discontinuance of life certifi- 
cates except to teachers with at least 
five years of training and ten years of 
experience. 

[8] Probationary period of not less 
than three, not more than five, years 
of professional guidance. 

[9] State departments of education 
adequately financed and with broad le- 
gal powers for setting up certification 
standards. 

[10] Conditions of employment, sal- 
ary standards, tenure, and retirement 
which compare in attractiveness with 
other professions. 

[11] Inservice education, planned 


cooperatively by teachers and adminis 
trators and designed to help teachers 
grow intellectually, emotionally, and 
professionally. 

[12] Recognition, on the part of the 
public, of teaching as a profession re- 
quiring highly specialized skills and 
extensive preparation, 

It was the conviction of conference 
members that when the weight of the 
organized protession is thrown behind 
these and the other goals outlined by 
the 20 groups, they can and will be 
achieved. ‘This belief was accompanied 
by recognition that the NEA and affil 
iated organizations cannot do all that 
is demanded and needed until they are 
adequately supported financially. 

Said Dean W. E. Peik of the College 
of Education, University of Minne 
sota, chairman of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Commission, “As part of our ac- 
tion planning for the development of 
a profession, we believe that the per- 
sistent increase in NEA membership 
as the allinclusive, free, professional 
national organization is very crucial to 
The 


profession as 3 


American education. 


American 
teaching whole is 
spending an average of about $1 per 
teacher on its national professional 
dues. This is the price of a good din 
ner. [he costs of maintaining such an 
organization have also been seriously 
affected by the rise in the cost of living 
It is difficult to finance projects that 
seem essential.” 

The conference faced this problem 
rea'istically. If enthusiasm is any index 
of future action, conference members 
will this year work actively to recruit 
more NEA members. The group also 
unanimously recommended that NEA 
dues be increased. Notice was therefore 
served at the Cincinnati meeting that 
the matter of increased dues would be 
taken up for action by the 1948 -Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 
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WANT THE SCHOOLS TO TEACH 


6 HE school should be a part of 
forte than apart from commu- 
nity life. It should prepare children to 
think thru and meet the everyday 
problems of life they must face.” This 
sounds like a_ professional educator 
speaking. Actually he was a dirt farmer 
from the state of Indiana. 
In tact, the 40 
the 
the hotel were farm leaders 
from the corn-belt states. They were 


most of 


men and 


women gathered in conlerence 


room ol 


busy people. It was the time for spring 
Lhe 


needed 


and 
the 


plowing planting, young 


stock in barn attention. 

And the prices of pork and wheat were 

fluctuating on the Chicago market. 
But the education of their children 


and thei also 


needed careful attention. So these farm 


neighbors’ children 
people had found time to spend a day 
in an effort to improve the schools in 
rural communities. The few educators 
present remained in the background 
of the discussion. They were making 
the most of an opportunity to learn 
what farm leaders want the schools to 
teach. 
Agricultural leaders from North, 
South, East, and West made it clear 
that they want a strong rural America. 
‘They are not content to see the rural 
community dragging along behind the 
rest of the standards of 
health services, cultural advantages, 
recreational opportunities, level of in- 


nation in 


come, working conditions, and hous- 
ing conveniences. 

‘They want a clean, healthful, whole- 
some community life that will use all 


resources to the best advantage and 
bring out the best in each individual 
who chooses to live in a rural area. 
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They expect the school to help pupils 


understand better the local commu- 
nity, its churches, schools, community 
organizations, its youth organizations, 
its businesses including cooperatives, 
and its local government. 

almost un- 


limited faith in the ability of an en- 


Farm leaders have an 
lightened people to solve problems 
which will raise standards of living 
and extend democratic _ privileges. 
They look to the school as the center 
of a broad educational program which 
can give the information, insight, and 
vision needed to cope with these 
problems. 

In their critical appraisal of the 
work schools are doing, farmers had a 
forward-looking point of view. Con- 
cerned with purposes, policies, and the 
general direction the program should 
take, they did not quibble over the 
details of operation. 

Time and again conference partici- 
pants commended the schools for ex- 
cellent accomplishments of the past 
and in the next breath asked for adop- 
tion of new policies and practices to 
meet important problems that lie 
ahead. 

For example, an Alabama vegetable 
grower pointed out that the schools 
have done a good job teaching how 
bigger and better tomatoes, corn, and 
artichokes can be grown. Can _ the 
schools, he asked, do as successful a job 
in teaching how to market those crops? 

Other farmers urged that the schools 
give much more attention to grading, 
packing, storing, and handling of farm 
commodities. Still others expressed a 
need to learn about consumer de- 


mands and price cycles, less costly 








methods of distributing farm products 


and to find new uses for farm products 
so that markets will be expanded and 
unnecessary surpluses will not accu- 
mulate. 

These are urgent problems to the 
farmer. For aid in their solution, he 
looks to the schools. To be of any real 
value to him the educational program 
must be 
greatly expanded at the adult level 


in most rural communities 
and new points of emphasis set up in 
the elementary and secondary grades. 

Needless 
uals 


conflict individ- 
special interest 
groups drains from the life of rural 
communities vitality 


between 


and between 


they cannot af- 





FRANK W. CYR and 
SHIRLEY COOPER 


Dr. Cyr is a professor at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Cooper is assist- 
ant director, NEA Division of Rural Service. 


ford to lose. Farm leaders, keenly 
aware of these losses at local, regional, 
and insisted that 
schools give more attention to develop- 


ing the art of living together. 


national levels, 


A New England farmer illustrated 
one phase of the school’s responsibility 
for improving human _ relationships 
when he said, “The economy of the 
nation is dependent on agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor like the three legs 
of a stool. Can the school help people 
understand that when one leg becomes 
shorter the stool topples over?” 

A Tennessean expressed the gen- 
eral feeling when he called upon the 
schools to assume leadership in pro- 
viding wholesome leisuretime activi- 
ties for youth and adults. Extension of 
the school’s services along this line 
would mean school buildings planned 
to house community recreational activ- 
ities, year-round operation of appro- 
priate phases of the program, employ- 
ment of part of the staff in summer, 
and school help in the development of 
recreational activities at home. 

In some localities programs of arts 
and crafts have been developed in 
homes, with leadership provided by 
the schools. Such wholesome recrea- 
tional experiences for youth as well as 
adults have in some instances added 
substantially to family incomes. 

People who live in rural areas often 
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do not have opportunity for develop- 
ing understanding and enjoyment of 
music, and drama. Schools 
can help remedy this lack by giving 


good art, 


more attention to art and music which 
grow out of the lives of the people 
themselves. Farm people believe that 
when schools provide community art 
exhibits, local concerts, and recitals; 
organize adult study groups; and en- 
courage home talent plays they are 
making vital contributions toward the 
enrichment of rural community living. 

A wider range of opportunities for 
for 
rural schools. Youth who migrate from 


vocational education is a “must” 
the farms to the cities for employment 
should understand the importance and 
They 
equipped with skills and information 


dignity of work. should be 
that will put them on an equal em- 
ployment footing with young people 
who have attended city schools. 

Farm leaders at the conference ex- 
pressed the belief that opportunities 
for such preparation can be greatly im- 
proved thru courses which provide prac- 
tical work experiences on the farms, 
and in the shops, business places, and 
industries of small communities. 

Guidance service to help young peo- 
ple make intelligent decisions regard- 
ing future occupations is an essential 
part of the program. 

Farmers want schools that provide 
for health examinations, correction of 
physical detects in cases where such 
correction cannot be made by individ- 
ual families, and nutritional guidance. 
The school-lunch program they regard 
as an important phase of education, 
not merely as a convenient means of 


A series of eight one-day confer- 


~ 


ences were sponsored thruout the 
United States by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education and the 
American Institute of Cooperation. 
At these conferences the agricul- 
tural leaders who play a powerful 
role in shaping state and national 
policies — representatives of the 
Farm Bureau, Grange, Farmers Un- 
ion, and various cooperative organ- 
izations from 40 states—considered 
together what the rural schools 
should teach. This article summarizes 
the thinking of these leaders. 
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appeasing the hunger of children. 
Moreover, farm people insist that 
physical the schools 
should include all the children and not 


education in 


be limited to a select few engaged in 
organized competitive sports. 

conilerence 
recognized that the 
kind of educational program they de- 


The people in these 


groups readily 
sire in rural communities will demand 


modifications in school organization 
and operation. Many communities will 
need to employ more teachers on a 12- 
month basis so that music programs, 
recreational activities, library services, 
and various types of vocational educa- 


tion can be 


continued thruout the 


summer months. 

‘Teachers will need to become better 
informed with regard to work on the 
farms and in the homes, as well as 
with current issues and problems of 
major concern to rural people. School 
buildings will be in use thruout the 
year for farm 
recreational activities, 


meetings of organiza- 


tions, political 
meetings, canning centers, moving pic- 
tures, and library services. 

Local newspapers, radios, and visual- 
aid equipment will be used much more 
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frequently for educational purposes. 
Programs of adult education will be 
extended to reach a greater number of 
people and to meet a wider 
educational needs. 

The kind leaders 
want will be planted deeply into the 
present life of the The 
culture of the past will give them poise 
and stability look will be 
the They will 
youth and adults with the decisions 
they 


range ol 
schools farm 
community. 
their 


but 


toward future. assist 
must make and the things they 
do as they live and work together. 

At the same time the schools will 
seek advice of farm people in dey elop- 
ing the broader aspects of the educa- 
tional program. They will share their 
facilities with the community as well 
as utilize many 


resources far beyond 


the limits of the school plant. They 
will be recognized as the center of the 
educational program but will not be 
regarded as the only educational insti- 
tution in the community. They will 
kindle hopes, stimulate initiative, and 
broaden the vision of people from 
every segment of the community as 
to build a better 


rural people. 


they strive life for 


Bae. 


M Leaders an 


ern, 


a 


d Teachers 
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A report on the confer- 
ences may behad from 
the NEA Department 
of Rural Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 25°. 












































NEA GROWTH OVER NINETY YEARS 





















TOTAL 
MEMBERS 
425,000 Membershife Growth 
g Membership in the NEA during the first 60 
400,000 years of the Association’s existence was never more 
7 than 10,000, and consisted mostly of men who 
375,000 were administrators. 
g In 1917 the philosophy and policies of the Asso- 
ciation were materially changed. It became more 
350,900 of a democratic organization with the goal— 
“Every Teacher a Member at Work on the 
Problems of the Profession.” 
325,000 The membership growth during the past three 
a decades, shown in the following figures and accom- 
300,000 panying chart furnishes an encouraging reason for 
believing that the Victory Action Program goal of 
275,000 800,000 members can be achieved by 1951. 
NEA MEMBERSHIP 
1857-1947 
250,000 I ae 
| REC ks eae 126 
& DARE Reane eres 7 eae 160 
225,000 ee ee 9,115 
OIE ICED 1,857 
RICE EOR OR erry 5,044 
900.000 | SRR Oana 8,466 
: SEED Winwhanocedtieniersaik 141,212 
BE: - asic tanaissing hee Ne ancnn ntl 181,228 
175,000 BE sxjichnie sl mnnaiundcaions 386,643 
150,000 
125,000 an Serr 
100,000 |__| | — —+ 
| a 
75,000 sient 
50,000 2 
25,000 
. 1887 
% = ORE 1917 
1857 1877 1897 
150 
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WORLD ORGANIZATION—The estab- 
lishment of Unesco and the inauguration of 
the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession [WOTP] are among the greatest 
achievements ever won by our united profes- 
sion. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICES—Publica- 
tions of the NEA Policies Commission and de- 
partments are being translated by the United 
States government “and used, as is the NEA 
sound fina. “Assignment: Tomorrow,” in vati- 
ous parts of the wail. A new NEA publication 
designed to help teachers build better world 
underst: anding will be available in February 
1945. 


SALARIES—Teachers salaries have been in- 
creased from an annual national average of 
$189 in 1870 to an estimated $2200 in 1946-47. 
A minimum salary of $2400 for professionally 
prepared teachers has been established in some 
states. 


HIGHER STANDARDS—The NEA Com- 
mission on ‘Teacher Education is sponsoring a 
vigorous campaign to recruit teachers and raise 
the standards of the profession. 


PROFESSIONAL SECURITY — Thirty- 
eight states now afford some type of protection 
for all or a substantial proportion of their 
teachers. 


DEFENSE COMMISSION —tThe results of 
the effective work done by this commission, 
especially in Chicago and North College Hill, 
Ohio, have received nationwide attention. 


RETIREMENT PROVISIONS—Statewide 
retirement or pension systems have been estab- 


lished in 48 states, Hawaii, and District of 
Columbia. 


Achievements of Our United Profession 





SICK LEAVE—Thirteen states by state law 
recognize sick leave. Nearly all city systems pro- 
vide sick leave with some pay and at least one- 
third of them operate a cumulative sick-leave 
plan. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION—Ag- 
gressive efforts by the NEA and its affliated as- 
saciatione have substantially increased support 
in Congress for federal aid for public schools, 
ila federal control. The federal-aid bill is 
now on the Senate calendar and has been re- 
ported favorably by the House subcommittee 
on education. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION in the solu- 
tion of social, political, economic, and _ profes- 
sional problems is growing in practice. 


FAITH IN EDUCATION—Public appre- 
ciation of our schools as shown by press, radio, 
screen, and participation in American Educa- 
tion Week has reached an alltime high. 


TRAVEL SERVICE—The NEA operates 
low-cost tours for teachers which feature 
planned sightseeing, orientation programs, 
and association with foreign teachers in social 
events. 


INTEGRATED COOPERATION — Pro- 
fessional unity has been increased by the plan 
of having the chairmen of local and state com- 
mittees serve as members of the corresponding 
NEA advisory committees. 


UNIFIED DUES—Nine states and _terri- 
tories and hundreds of local associations have 
adopted united dues collected as a single fee 
by the local association. 


MEMBERSHIP GROW TH—The steady 
increase in NEA membership, now more than 
386,000, gives added strength to the profession. 


The Victory Action Program consolidates the achievements of the past and is concrete 


evidence of the increasing purpose of our profession to continue its forward march. 
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living in a 


ODAY’S children are 
fast-moving age. Then 


ol world aflairs 


knowle dex 
and te¢ hnological cle 


vclopments would stump many adults 


Such words as jet propulsion, radar, 


and electronics are everyday vocabu- 


larv to them. 


I he s¢ 


skies, 


fly 


dlis- 


modern youngsters will 


the discove new cures fo) 


harness materials 
LO work 


international 


CASES 


and put them 


mankind, 


l 
proble LIS. 


fol and COPE with 


Lhey may 


be bobbvsoxers with slopp\ sweaters 


and bubblegum at the football game 
today, but tomorrow they will chalk 
up new rounds on the scoreboard of 
history. 

heir present world is unsettled 


and troubled as well as technological. 


Conflicts on the domestic and interna- 


tional 


scenes, economic reconstruc- 
tion, physical rehabilitation, and the 
implications of atomic energy are in 


thre headlines. 
L hese complicated conditions give 
rise to vital questions which might 





1] Manual for American Education 
Week 1947—General suggestions tor 
observance of the week and tor special 
projects on daily topics. 24p. 6x9 


inches. 25¢. 

2| Poster—For use in schools, stores, 
public buildings, and elsewhere. 4 col- 
16x21 inches. Sold only in pack- 
ages of 10. 50¢ per package. 

3| Stickers—Sheets of 10, perforated 
like stamps. on letters, menus, 

and clubs. 2 
114x2 inches. Sold only in packages ol 
100. 25¢ per package. 

[4] The Schools Are Person- 
al Growth Leaflet #5 Brief state- 
ments on the topics and Sponsors, For 
writers, speakers. 16p. 
inches. Sold only in packages of 2 
per package. No discount. 

[5] An Invitation—Leafiet designed 
to be addressed to parents. Space also 


ors. 


For use 


messages to homes colors. 


Yow .) 
rs, 


0 » 
IXD 
o- 


Z29¢ 


teachers, 


lor personal message inviting them to 
Visit during AEW. 8p. Ilus- 
trated. 3X5 inches. Sold only in pack- 
ages of 50. 25¢ per package. 

|6| /t Pays—Leaflet consisting large- 
ly of illustrations interpreting the eco- 
nomic values of education as stated by 
the US Chamber of Commerce in its 
report, Education—an Investment in 
People. Excellent for mass distribution 


s¢ hool 


to laymen. 16p. 3x5 inches. Sold only 
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well set the stage for 






the 1947 observance 

of American Educa- 

; : MEETING THE EMERGENCY 

tion Week. Here are r AM EDUCATION 1/7 
ee 1, 

two ot them: [1] 


What will the adult 
world of today’s chil- 
dren be like?|2| How 

prepared will 
he 


missions of then 


thre \ 
thre 
day ? 


lL hese are not quiz 


to carry out 


questions. They are marching orders. 
The one calls for a peaceful world in 
which nations live together as friendly 


lo 
must work as hard to win the battles 


neighbors. bring that about we 


of peace as we did to secure the victory. 
No take-it-easy attitude We 
second mile the 


will do. 
must go the to make 
United Nations function effectively. 


Che other one calls for the unified 


SOME 


in packages of 25, 25¢ per package. No 
discount. 


[7] Sunday Folder, A Message to 


Churches and Religious Leaders— 
Leaflet on the Sunday topic. Sugges- 
tions for Sunday observance. 4p. 31%x- 


814 inches. Sold only in packages of 10. 
lO¢ per package. 


Plays 

[8] Health around the Clock by 
teachers and pupils of the Kentucky 
Elementary School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
under direction of Edwina Jones. A 
playlet for primary grades written for 
\EW 1947. 30 characters. l6p. 15¢. 

[9] A Good American by Lucille B. 
Boggan. A play for intermediate 
erades written for AEW 1947, 18 char- 
acters. l6p. 15¢. 

[10] The Circus or the Jungle by 
Solomon Simonson. A play for elemen- 


tary schools written for AEW 1946. 10 
characters. 24p. 25¢. 
[11] Beachhead for Freedom by 


Lyda M. Ickler. A play for junior and 
senior highschools written for AEW 


1947, 20 characters. 20p. 20¢. 
[12] America Unlimited by Lyda M. 
Ickler. A play for junior and senior 


highschools written for AEW 1946. 
characters. 24p. 25¢. 


13 





BUILDING autnicn's rurent ~ 
‘A 


EXI ONY 


SECURING THE PEACE 











<3” AMERICAN 
© EDUCATION 


on conuen HOME AND 
ee ommenTY LIFE) , 


STRENGTHENING THE 
AN TEACHING PROFESSION // 


efforts of home, school, and communi- 


ty in developing growing children and 
youth into the responsible citizenry 


upon which our republic depends. 


This involves the teaching profession 


and the public at large — one to 


sharpen its efforts to relate the pro- 
gram to pressing needs and the othe 
to equip the schools in terms of the 


tasks. 


size of their 


SPECIAL HELPS FOR 


Radio Recording 


[13] Judgment Day—A radio tran 
scription dealing with the AEW gen 
eral theme on one face of disc. 14 min 
utes running time. A series of short 
spot announcements on AEW daily 


topics on other face of disc. A minut 
running time for each announcement 
By professionals. 3314 rpm. On one «6- 
inch disc. $10 per copy. No discount. 


Radio Scripts 

[14] Judgment Day—A_ 14-minute 
radio script dealing with the general 
theme for AEW 1947. This scr ipt is the 
one recorded as described in item 13. 
Written by Lou Hezam. 9-13 charac- 
ters. 25¢. 

[15] Deadline for Living—A_ 14- 
minute radio script dealing with the 
general theme for AEW 1946. Written 
by Dorothea Lewis. 9 characters. 25¢. 

[16] Set of Fight Radio Scripts on 
Daily Topics—May be used as skits 
over school record-playing systems and 
radio. Seven 414-minute scripts and 
one 14-minute script. $1.15 per set of 
eight. 

[17] The Day after Tomorrow {Se 
curing the Peace]—By Lyda M. Ickler. 
4 characters. 15¢. 


[18] School Boards at Work [Meet- 
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AGENDA 
— American 


Education 


While these are continuous prob- 
lems, the values of American Educa- 
tion Week for focusing the attention 
of the 


nation 


upon them 


are enor- 
mous. The observance is sponsored by 
three great national organizations 
with nearly eight million members: 
the National Education Association, 
the American Legion, and the Na- 


tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 


AMERICAN EDUCAT 


ing the Emergency in Education]—By 
Lyda M. Ickler. 9 characters. 15¢. 

[19] For All [Building America’s 
Future|—By Lyda M. Ickler. 3 charac- 
ters. 15¢. 

[20] To Whom It May Concern 
[Strengthening the Teaching Profes- 
sion|—By Lyda M. Ickler. 6 characters. 
L5¢. 

[21] Today and Tomorrow [Sup- 
porting Adequate Education|—By Lyda 
M. Ickler. 5 characters. 15¢. 

[22] The Classroom Expands |[En- 
riching Home and Community Life]— 
By Lyda M. Ickler. 8 characters. 15¢. 

[23] As the Twig Is Bent [Promot- 
ing Health]|—By Isabel Chappell. 9 
characters. 14 minutes. 25¢. 

[24] La Zelda Speaks! [Promoting 
Safety|—By Elizabeth Robinson. 5 
characters. 15¢. 

Movie Trailer 

[25] Movie Trailer—A  2-minute 
35mm. sound movie trailer stressing 
the importance of the teacher and in- 
viting the public to visit the schools. 
For showing in commercial theaters. 
$7.50 per print. No discount. No or- 
ders accepted after November 1. 

Mimeograph Stencil 
[26] Mimeograph Stencil—A stencil 
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ION WEEK 


ers; also the United States Office of 
Education, which may be said to rep- 
resent all schools and colleges. 

The American College Public Rela- 
tions Association is giving full ap- 
proval to the aims of American Edu- 
cation Week this year and urging its 
member institutions of higher learn- 
ing to cooperate in the observance. 
Invite college participation in your 
area. 

The responsibility of the people 
for the welfare of the public schools 
is recognized in the general theme, 
The Schools Are American 
Education Week is a good time to re- 


Yours. 


view the place of education in the 
lives of children and the security of 
the nation, appraise current programs 
in the light of new needs, examine the 
adequacy of the finances, and plan 
new lines of action. The importance 
of professional leadership in pointing 
up the issues and in recommending 
improvements can hardly be overem- 
phasized. 


drawing prepared for use of local 
schools where mimeographed publica- 
tions are issued. Actual drawing on 
stencil is 674 inches wide placed at top 
of legal-size stencil. Room at bottom 
for name of local school and a brief 
message on 814x11 inch sheet. 50¢. 
Mats 

[27] Mats of drawings illustrating 
AEW topics. 18, 24, and 36 pica widths. 
35¢ per single mat. 

[28] Mats of display advertising 
ready for signature by business house 
sponsor. Prices range from 45¢ to 
$1.25. Write for free copy sheet which 
reproduces these ads in full size and in- 
cludes prices. 

Other Materials 

[29] Calling All Home Economists— 
A folder of suggestions for presenting 
the ideals and program of home econo- 
mics. Prepared by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Home Economics. 6p. Sold 
only in packages of 10. 10¢. 

[30] School Health Resources—A 
Guide for Focusing School Efforts in 
Small Communities toward Health Ed- 
ucation, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. Prepared by American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 8p. Sold only in 
packages of 10, 20¢ per package. 





Ihe daily topics are geared to spe- 
cific areas of paramount concern in 
these critical times. With the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity of the faculty and 
studentbody, exciting programs can be 
built around any or all of these sub- 
jects. Special helps are available as 


shown 


below. Certainly 


each topic 
lends itself to realistic interpretation 
and definite projects for the school and 
community, 

The Dramati- 
zations at school and community gath- 


methods will vary. 
erings, radio recordings and _ broad- 
casts, forums, movie trailers, sympo- 
siums, exhibits, demonstrations of 
schoolwork, quiz programs, student 
speaking squads, and church and other 
mectings used. 


are the 


presentation, the important thing is 


Whatever 


for the observance to come alive. 

If every school and college par- 
ticipates effectively, significant results . 
can be expected thruout the entire 
school year. 


AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 


[31] The People Want Safety—A 
folder presenting public sentiment for 
traffic safety education as revealed in a 
public opinion poll. Prepared by Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion. 4p. Free. 

[32] Growing Up with Safety—A 
flier dealing with traffic safety educa- 
tion needs of children from preschool 
thru highschool. Prepared by National 
Commission on Safety Education. Ip. 
Free. 

Packet 


[33] American Education Week 
Packet—Each packet contains a copy of 
the 4-color poster; 30 copies of the 
leaflet, An Invitation; 30 copies of the 
2-color sticker; the 24p. manual; the 
Sunday folder for churches; the leaflet, 
It Pays; folder showing in full size a 
series of from which 
mats for display newspaper advertis- 
ing may be obtained; the 16p. leaflet, 
The Schools Are Yours; health folder, 
School Health Resources; safety folder, 
The People Want Safety; safety flier, 
Growing Up with Safety; National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers 
folder on the Four Point Program, 
home economics folder, Calling All 
Home Economists; and order sheet. 
50¢. No discount. 


advertisements 
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Educational history has been written by the state and territorial 


legislatures of 1947. We salute our state and local affiliates as 


they advance the Victory Action Program. These brief reports, 


compiled by the NEA Research Division, give but a preliminary 


glimpse of progress. A few states could not report in time. 





AR NA 


FNINILAAIN 


Our 


achievement, via 


ereatest legislative 


the state legislature, 


was the new Arizona School Support 
Law. Schools will now receive $115 per 
pupil in average daily attendance, first 
grace thru highschool. Not less than 
S95 pel pupil will be provided by the 
state, and it is mandatory upon each 
county to provide not less than an ad- 
ditional $20, making a total of S115 
per pupil from sources outside the 
local school district. The same new law 
will increase the state’s contribution to 
and rural schools to 


one two-room 


$2500 and 


$5000 for each two-room school. Addi- 


for each one-room school 
tional funds made available to Arizona 
schools by this law will average more 
than $1006 per teacher, and most of 
this additional money will go directly 


Into 


teachers salaries.—WALTER MAX- 
WELL, executive secretary. 
ARKANSAS—We obtained an ap- 


propriation ol approximately $22,000,- 
000 per year for the next biennium. 
[his is $8,000,000 
tbove the appropriation for the pre- 


about annually 


vious biennium. It will provide an 
increase of $300 in teachers 
1947-48 over 1946-47 aver- 
age and a S600 increase over average 
1945-46. — T. M. STINNETT, 


former executive secretary. 


average 


salar ies for 


salary ol 


CAI 


CALIFORNIA—Our new appropria- 
tion law provides a foundation pro- 
gram of $145 per pupil in elementary 
schools, $175 per pupil in secondary 
schools, and $200 per student in jun- 
ior colleges. For the first time, under 
this new law, pupil absence for illness 
is not counted against the ADA record 
of the local district in apportioning 
Che bill also for the first time 
provides state aid for transportation. 


funds. 


ROY W. CLOUD, retiring executive sec- 
retary. 





COLORADO—Our major legislative 
achievement of the year was full ac- 
ceptance by the General Assembly of 
the principle of state support tor pub- 
lic education. A direct appropriation 
of $6,000,000 raises by $3,800,000 the 
total sum distributed on an aggregate 
daily attendance basis. The proportion 
of the state’s contribution to school 
support is thereby increased trom 18% 
to 26% .—CRAIG P. MINEAR, executive 
secretary. 


CONNECTICUT — The major 
achievement of the 1947 session with 
respect to education was the passage 
of the State Aid Bill. This action 
makes available an appropriation of 
$20,500,000 for state support of public 
elementary and secondary schools in 
the biennium, an increase of 
approximately $7,500,000 annually. 
Funds are distributed on a per pupil 
basis, the grants per pupil ranging 


next 


from $110 to $30 per pupil on a scale 
inversely related to the size of the 
school population. A minimum pro- 
gram of $140 per pupil for net current 
expenses is established as a require- 
ment for full payment of funds. The 
stated purpose of the bill is “to im- 
prove educational facilities and to in- 
crease teachers salaries.”.—RAYMOND J. 
FAY, director of research and field 
service. 


DELAWARE—The major achieve- 
ment in the 1947 legislative session was 
the statewide, state-supported mini- 
mum-salary law. It provides mini- 
mums of $1600 for those with less than 
four years of college preparation, 
$2000 holders of the A. B. degree, and 
$2200 for those with the M. A. degree. 
After the third year, the annual in- 
crement is $100 for teachers with col- 
lege degrees.—FRANCES EVANS, 
tary. 


Secre- 


ACHIEVEMENTS ca 7947 ce 


FLORIDA—The legislature enacted 
the citizens’ report bill, referred to by 
some legislators as the “omnibus bill.’ 
It doubled previous state-aid appropri 
ations by enacting a minimum-founda 
tion program for all counties. The cost 
of the foundation program will be de 
termined largely by the certification of 
The allotment for 
teachers with four years of preparation 
will be $2550. The bill also provided 
for continuing contracts for teachers 


teachers. average 


with college preparation and also fon 
accumulated sick The retire 
ment law was amended to guarantee at 
least $75 per month for teachers with 
30 years of service.—JAMES S. RICKARDS, 


leave, 


executive secretary. 


GEORGIA — Several of the major 
achievements of the session were pro 
vision for a 12-year school program, 
granting of appellate jurisdicton to th 
state board of education, and continu 
ation of the 50% increase in teachers 
salaries that was initiated in Septem- 
ber 1946.— J. 1. ALLMAN, legislative 
chairman. 


IDAHO—Our state has demonstrated 
that surveys do not need to be rele- 
gated to a top shelf. State aid was in 
creased 164%; county aid increased 
the minimum program 60%. Also en- 
acted into law were a minimum-salar\ 
schedule, a transportation code, a cer- 
tification code [minimum of four years’ 
preparation by 1955], and a county 
board and compulsory school district 
reorganization plan. A resolution was 
approved calling for a constitutional! 
amendment which will take county su 
perintendents of this state out of the 
field of politics.—JOHN M. BOOTH, exec- 
utive secretary. 


ILLINO|IS—State aid for biennium 
raised $27,249,000. Aid to small schools 
restricted and liberal consolidation 
laws enacted; a new sick-leave meas- 
ure; equal pay for men and women; 
increase of teacher contributions to re- 
tirement and benefits; higher stand- 
ards for emergency certificates; Chi- 
cago superintendent made chief ad- 
ministrative officer of school system.— 
IRVING F. PEARSON, Secretary. 
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INDIANA—The 1947 session of the 
legislature enacted a program greater 
in extent and significance than any in 
the history of our state. A minimum 
salary law of $2400 to $3600 for college 
graduates on a nine-month term was 
enacted with state support for this 
program approximating 85%. A new 
sick-leave law was passed providing for 
nine days each year accumulative to 45 
days. A new retirement law was passed 
providing for $1200 at the end of 32 
years of experience and additionai 
sums for extended service beyond that 
point. A county unit law was passed 
providing that counties may choose to 
consolidate townships into one county 
unit for administration and financing 
of schools. Other laws were passed 
strengthening the state finance system 
and providing for generous sinking 
fund provisions in local communities 
for building purposes. — ROBERT H. 
WYATT, executive secretary. 


l\OWA—The high point was the final 
act of the session when the House and 
Senate concurred on a total public- 
school appropriation of $13,000,000 
annually, an increase of 266% over 
the $3,500,000 appropriated two years 
ago. This may seem like “peanuts” to 
many states, but it’s real money to the 
schools of Iowa. From the standpoint 
of a long-view improvement in the 
rural school administration and dis- 
trict reorganization, the Fifty-Second 
General Assembly hit an all-time high. 
—CHARLES F. MARTIN, executive secre- 
tary. 


KANSAS—The legislature has en- 
acted several finance laws which, tho 
temporary, will tide the state over the 
next two years. If continued and ex- 
panded these new laws will mark the 
opening of a new era for Kansas 
schools: a revision of the present state 
aid law, the beginning of a state foun- 
dation program, the new countywide 
elementary-school levy, and the addi- 
tional countywide highschool levy.— 
C. O. WRIGHT, executive secretary. 


LOUISIANA—The legislative session 
held in March 1947 was a special one. 
It appropriated $2,500,000 to supple- 
ment immediately the salaries of teach- 
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ers and other school employes; 90% 
of this amount is to be used for addi- 
tional salaries to teachers. For 1947-48, 
an additional sum of $7,500,000 was 
appropriated with 90% earmarked to 
increase teachers salaries over the basic 
1946-47.—H. W. WRIGHT, e€Xxeéc- 
ultve secretary. 


rates of 


MAINE—A minimum salary law has 
been passed, providing $15v0 for all 
teachers with a certificate, $1600 for 
those with three years of college prep- 
aration, $1700 for teachers with the 
bachelor’s degree, and $1800 for those 
with the master’s degree. The new re- 
tirement law is planned to give one- 
half the active salary to teachers who 
retire at age 62 with 35 years of service. 
Also towns will be permitted to com- 
bine for the purpose of constructing 
and maintaining a highschool.—cLypt 
RUSSELL, executive secretary. 


MARYLAND—With unwavering 
public support, the basic aid per class- 
room unit was $150 to 
$400. The elementary-school teach- 
ing load on which the classroom unit 
is established was lowered from 35 
pupils to 30, effective July 1, 1951, and 
provision was made for fixing a pupil- 
teacher ratio in The 
retirement provisions were liberalized 
and the state minimum-salary sched- 
ule was raised from a range in 1946-47 
of $1300-$2250 to a range in 1947-48 
of $2000-$3300, with statutory upper 
minimum of $3800 to be reached by 
annual increments.—MILSON C. RAVER, 
executive secretary. 


raised from 


highschools. 


MINNESOTA — Complete revision 
and streamlining of state aid to schools 
was the major achievement. The basic, 
equalization, and special aid appro- 
priated for the biennium totals $67,- 
000,000. We now require 65% of 
maintenance levy up to $110 per pupil 
unit to be expended for teachers sal- 
aries, a nine-month term for all 
schools, free textbooks, and transpor- 
tation for nonresident pupils. The 
state teachers retirement fund has been 
reopened to those teachers who failed 
to avail themselves of the 1931 law.— 
WALTER E. ENGLUND, executive secre- 
tary. 





MISSISSIPPi—In 1947 the legislature 
met only for a ten-day extraordinary 
session. The next regular session be- 
gins in January 1948 and our plans are 
shaping toward that date. The major 
enacument in 1947 was an emergency 
appropriation of $5,000,000 to be used 
in 1947-48 to increase teachers salaries 
by amounts ranging from $200 to $400. 
—FLOYD C. BARNES, executive secretary. 


MISSOURI—Perhaps the most signif- 
icant development to date is the initia- 
tion of a survey of Missouri’s public 
schools. The survey just now underway 
stemmed from a resolution introduced. 
last January in the Senate. Five mem- 
bers from the House and an equal 
number from the Senate are responsi- 
ble for conducting the study of Mis- 
souri’s public schools. The State Legis- 
lative Research Committee is the re- 
sponsible agency for gathering data. 
Since the study was initiated by and is 
being carried on under the direct su- 
pervision of the General Assembly, the 
findings and recommendations should 
receive high priority for legislative ac- 
tion.—EVERETI 
tary. 


KEITH, executive secre- 


MONTANA-—Altho the reorganiza- 
tion and finance bills failed of passage 
in the Senate, never in the past 30 
years has the _ individual 
learned so much the 
Partly as a result of the failure of these 
bills there developed an aroused feel- 
ing in most communities which led to 
the acceptance of good local salary 
schedules for teachers. Without a vote 
of the people, increased funds for ele- 
mentary teachers ad- 
vanced about $425-$450 per teacher. 


layman 


about schools. 


and secondary 


Additional levies have been voted by 
the people so that it now appears that 
salary increases may reach an average 
of nearly $600. All of these efforts have 
laid a foundation for the adoption of a 
sound reorganization and finance pro- 
gram in the next few years.—M. P. MOE, 


executive secretary. 


NEBRASKA—No major permanent 
legislation was approved this session. 
l'emporary support is given by the re- 
moval of previous mill-levy limit on 
local school tax and a 3314% increase 
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in tree highschool tuiruion We lost 
our state aid and district reorgani- 
zation proposals.—ARCHER L. BURNHAM, 


executive secretary. 


NEVADA- The revised school code 
provides for an increase of more than 
$1,500,000 in state aid, bringing the 
total to about $3,500,000. School dis 
tricts failing to pay certificated em 
ployes at least $2400 will ftorteit: the 
next semiannual apportionment ol 
state school funds. Certification stand- 
ards are to be raised in an 
the 


MUAILDRED S. KLAUS, secretary. 


effort to 


eliminate emergency teacher. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


next 


State aid for the 
biennium has been increased 
from S400,000 to $2,000,000 per year. 
Vhis is to be allotted both on equaliza- 
tion and general bases. Communities 
are empowered Lo join together for the 
purpose of building and maintaining 
schools.— JOHN H. STARIE, secretary. 
NEW JERSEY—The New Jersey leg- 
islature appropriated $13,211,789 to 
put our new state aid plan into opera- 
tion in 1947-48. It also appropriated 
58,826,167.35 as the annual payment 
to the \nnuity 
Fund. A special session will be held 


leacher Pension and 


later on our request for an additional 
$13,000,000 state aid, tax changes, and 
a higher minimum salary. Pending 
such session, the legislature distributed 
$2 per pupil [$1,200,000] and raised 
the minimum $1200) to 
S1800. executive 


secretary. 


trom 
HIPP, 


salary 
FREDERICK tl. 


NEW MEX!ICO-—Major achievement 
of the 1947 legislative session was re- 
taining for the public schools an ac- 
cumulated surplus in excess of $8,000,- 
000 earmarked These 
sources of revenue [2% sales tax, 75% 
of the state income tax, and a five-mill 
county tax levy] were the envy of all 
divisions of government, but 
united efforts retained them _ for 
schools. A bill was passed providing 
an appropriation of $37,000 for a sur- 
vey in order to provide a basis for fu- 
ture legislation.—R. J. 
tive secretary. 


trom sources. 


our 


MULLINS, @xecu- 


NEW YORK—The 1947 legislature 
approved some very important bills. 
\mong these was a minimum-salary 
bill with a $2000 minimum in districts 
under 100,000 in population; $2200 
minimum in cities over 100,000 popu- 


Lob 


lation; $2500 minimum in New York 
City. Emergency state aid of $32,000,- 
00 was appropriated to raise teachers 
salaries. An 


anti-strike law was en- 

acted. Lhe entire education law was 

recodified. ARVIE ELDRED, executive 
secretary. 

NORTH CAROLINA The 1947 


North Carolina 
gave to the teachers the largest amount 


General Assembly ol 
of money ever given by a similar body 
Lhe Budget 
Commission recommended a 20% in- 
lo that 
$6,500,000 which will permit salaries 


in this state. Advisory 


crease in salaries. was added 
of teachers and principals to be in- 
creased approximately 304. During 
the session the 


Assembly gave $8,250,000 as 


the first two weeks olf 
General 


an immediate bonus for 


Lhe 


retirement 


emergency 


teachers. legislature also in- 


creased benefits by 25%, 
including in this increase all teachers 
retired. — FTHFI 


previously PERKINS, 


execute secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


achievements of this legislative session 


Phe four mayor 


were these: [a] strengthening the state 
teachers and retirement 


fund law; [b] increasing by 60% the 


insurance 


taxing power of local school districts; 
jc] increasing by 25% the state ap- 
propriations to the state equalization 
fund; and [d] authorization of state 


and country committees to reorganize 


the school districts of the state.—Paut 
A. DALAGER, executive secretary. 
OH!IO—Teachers of our state are 


pleased with the new legislation in- 
the guaranteed ftoundation 
program by 50.6% in terms of pupil 
expenditures and by an additional 
11.3% due to the use of enrolment 
rather than attendance as the base. 
The new foundation is $101.75 per 
pupil in grades one thru eight; $122 
per pupil in grades nine thru 11; and 
$50.90 per kindergarten pupil. Local 
districts provide 1.5 mills towards the 
total foundation. Minimum amounts 
paid any district will be $53.25 for 
grades one thru eight; $64 for grades 
nine thru 12; and $26.60 for kinder- 
garten,—wW. B. BLISS, executive secretary. 


creasing 


OKLAHOMA~—Passage of the school 
finance law and related legislation 
made possible increases of $300 to $600 
in teachers salaries. The constitutional 
amendment which furnished free text- 
books on a multiple adoption plan was 











revitalized. State finance law prohibits 
allocation of state funds pay- 
ment of salary of any teacher who has 
less than 60 semester hours of college 
credit. School term has been made ten 
months. FERMAN PHILLIPS, manager, 


tor 


OREGON—Enactment of the state 
basic school support fund law is, with- 
out doubt, the most important legis- 
lative victory for Oregon schools in 
many years. The $16,000,000 obliga 
tion which the state has assumed on a 
permanent basis provides new money 
for the the means fon 
equalizing educational Opportunities. 
—FRANK W 


schools and 


. PARR, executive secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—We advanced in a 
number of areas of which only a few 
can be mentioned. The salary and sub- 
sidy law of 1945 was improved. In 
cities under 500,000 population, under 
the state salary schedule, a four-year 
college graduate will begin at $2000 
annually and have eight automatic in- 
crements of $150; in the two largest 
cities, for the same training, the mini- 
mum will be $2200 annually, also with 
eight increments. A sick- 
leave law now provides five days per 


statewide 


vear without loss of pay; it is cumula- 
tive to 20 days. A salary schedule was 
adopted for state teachers colleges. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of 
schooling have been made an integral 
part of the program.- 


HARVEY GAYMAN, executive secretary. 


educational 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Passage of a 
bill the 
school law and substituting the South 
Carolina Education Association's 
salary plan was the major achievement 
of the 1947 legislative session. This 
schedule not only gives a substantial 
increase in teachers salaries but is a 
first step toward a $2400 minimum. It 
is the first time in this state that a 
school salary schedule has been made 
law.—ELIZABFTH KETCHEN, director of 
publicity. 


repealing Section 5425 of 


SOUTH DAKOTA—AII of our objec- 
tives were attained. Among the essen- 
tial legislation enacted were the fol- 
lowing measures: [a 





a general aid ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000 annually for 
the next biennium; [b] increases in the 
mill-levy limits for independent and 
consolidated districts; [c] liberalized 
transportation allowances; [d] a plan 
of highschool tuition payment based 
on a county levy; [e] authorization for 
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school districts to establish reserves for 
building purposes; [f] adequate ap- 
propt iations for the teacher retirement 
system; and [g] appropriations to aid 
distressed school districts.—s. B. NISSEN, 
executive secretary. 


TENNESSEE — The 1947 legislature 
guaranteed annual salary increases of 
from $300 to $833 to all teachers of 
Tennessee; provided a nine-month 
elementary-school term for all public 
schools in the state; set up a sick-leave 
pay plan for teachers; strengthened the 
state teacher retirement system; prac- 
tically doubled the state’s appropria- 
tions for transportation, supervision, 
vocational education, higher educa- 
tion, and other phases of the public- 
school program; guaranteed a specified 
minimum program of education to 
every child in the state.—A. D. HOLT, 
secretary-treasurer. 


TEXAS—Perhaps our most important 
achievement for this year has been the 
improvement of the teacher retirement 
law. Some of the changes permit: [a] 
a teacher who has taught 25 years to 
retire and begin drawing benefits at 
age 60, and {b] a teacher who has 
taught 30 years to retire and draw 
benefits regardless of age. Disability 
retirement benefits have been. raised 
from a half to a full annuity.—s. B. 
COBB, secretary. 


UTAH — Major legislative achieve- 
ment of educational forces was the suc- 
cesstul amendment of the school fi- 
nance bill, sponsored by the State Leg- 
islative ‘Tax Study Committee. If the 
bill had passed as presented, state 
aid would have increased but slightly. 
The amended version increases state 
aid by about $5,400,000 annually, 
guarantees a minimum program of 
$3300 per classroom unit from state 
aid, and provides for the distribution 
of all state funds including transpor- 
tation allotment on an equalization 
basis. State aid may comprise up to 
75% of the cost of the minimum pro- 
gram under the new law.—ALLEN M. 
WEST, executive secretary. 


VERMONT — The 1947 legislature 
enacted important legislation for edu- 
cation, including a minimum salary 
law of $1800 for fully qualified teach- 
ers, increased state aid to meet any 
hardships caused individual towns by 
the new minimum salary law, and a 
new teacher retirement law. The old 
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Norasie achievement in educational legislation was made in the year 1946-47. 


But workers in local and state associations will not rest on their laurels. They know, 


like Alice in Wonderland, that they have to run fast in order to stay where they are! 





normal schools are to become teachers 
colleges with programs for preparing 
junior highschool as well as elemen- 
tary-school teachers. Additional schol- 
arships have been provided for stu- 
dents who wish to attend teachers col- 
leges.—RALPH E. NOBLE, state commis- 
stoner, 


VIRGINIA—The special session of 
the Virginia legislature was called Jan- 
uary 6, 1947, as a result of a direct re- 
quest from the Virginia Education 
Association. For the biennium 1946-48 
the appropriation for public education 
totaled: $7,855,000 [$7,130,000 of 
which was appropriated for teachers 
salaries]. Also at the special session one 
thousand $300 scholarships were set up 
for college juniors and seniors prepar- 
ing to become teachers, and three hun- 
dred $100 scholarships were set up for 
emergency teachers who might be in- 
terested in becoming regularly certifi- 
cated. ‘The appropriations bill carried 
a matching clause providing that the 
localities match thestate appropriation 
for teachers salaries by 30%. The aver- 
age locality matching as a whole has 
been well over 50%. Therefore, the 
total amount realized for teachers sal- 
aries for the biennium will be between 
$10,000,000 and $11,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that the average classroom 
teacher’s salary for 1947-48 will be 
$2000. The average classroom teach- 
er’s salary for 1945-46 was $1516.— 
ROBERT F. 
tary. 


WILLIAMS, executive secre- 


WASHINGTON-—Increased financial 
support for salaries and teachers re- 
tirement were the majors in our recent 
legislative session. The legislature in- 
creased its biennial appropriation for 
current school support by approxi- 
mately $33,000,000, established a $2400 
minimum annual salary for fully certi- 
ficated teachers, guaranteed a $500 
raise to all teachers, and provided suf- 
ficient funds to give an average in- 
crease of about $675. The new retire- 
ment bill requires an $11,000,000 bien- 
nial appropriation. It provides $100 a 
month pension after 30 years of service 
at age 60 and permits retirement alter 


30 years of service or at age 60. The 
minimum disability allowance will be 
$60 per month. ‘Teachers already re- 
tired receive the same benefits as those 
retiring in the future under like cir- 
cumstances.—JOE A, CHANDLER, €xecu- 
tive secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—During the next 
biennium West Virginia schools will 
receive $28,000,000 additional state 
aid, a 66% increase in state support. 
Of this amount $9,200,000 annually 
will support a new minimum single 
salary schedule, providing a 35% aver- 
age increase. New scale ranges from 
$1800 to $2502 for A.B. degree and 
from $2025 to $2889 for M.A. Equally 
significant is a new state:aid formula 
which relates all 
salaries, rewards greater 
and 


costs to teachers 
eftort, 


instruction-main- 


local 
establishes an 
tenance ratio of 71 
REEDER, @execulive 


to 29.—PHARES E. 
secretary. 


WYOMING—More adequate financ- 
ing of schools in Wyoming during the 
next biennium was made possible by 
increased appropriations from the 
General Fund for aid to the public 
schools, and an increase in “special 
district levies” for elementary schools 
{3 mills] and for highschool purposes 
{2 mills]. The resolution providing fon 
referendum on an amendment to the 
state constitution and making provi- 
sion for a general state tax for the sup- 
port of the public schools, acknowl- 
edges the state’s obligation, and makes 
permanent provision for the future 
financing of schools.—NANCY L. JONES, 
executive secretary. 


PUERTO RICO—The new salary law 
provides an additional grant of $2,- 
500,000 which is a 25% increase over 
last year’s appropriation for teachers 
salaries. A beginning classroom teacher 
with the bachelor’s degree will receive 
$1560; those with A.B. and ten years 
of experience will be paid $1800 an- 
nually. Salaries of principals, superin- 
tendents and have been im- 
proved.—LOUIS MUNIZ SOUFFRONT, presi- 
dent, and ADOLFO JIMENEZ HERNANDEZ, 
director of statistics. 


others 








S. D. Shankland 


the publication of the last 


SINCI 
JOURNAL, the organized profession has 
lost one of its ablest leaders in the 
death of S. D. Shankland, secretary- 
emeritus of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

“Few men,” said Worth McClure, 
\fr. Shankland’s successor, “ever gave 
themselves for 
and 


more generously of 


\merican education few lives 
have been more potent in its improve- 
ment. The educational cause has lost 
a rugged, sagacious, and courageous 
School administrators and 
teachers have lost a warm and devoted 


friend.” 


leader. 


Before becoming secretary for the 
administrators in 1922, Mr. 
Shankland had been teacher, princi- 
pal, and superintendent in Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, superintendent of the 
Andrews School for Girls in Wil- 
loughby, and member of the Ohio 
House of Representatives. 


school 


During the 25 years of his secretary- 
ship, the AASA grew in numbers, in- 
fluence, and service. Under his guid- 
ance the annual convention of this 
NEA department came to be the larg- 
est educational gathering held each 
year in the United States. 

Upon his retirement in 1946, TH! 
JOURNAL carried a page tribute [Sep- 
tember 1946, page 313]. 

The Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA presented the American Educa- 
tion Award for 1946 to Mr. Shank- 
land. [Page 255, May 1946 JouRNAL.] 

\t the annual convention of the 
AASA in. March 1947, the superin- 
tendents of the nation presented Mr. 
and Mrs. Shankland with an automo- 
bile and an illuminated scroll. [See 
May 1917 JOURNAL, page 364. | 


NEA Travel Tours 


Durinc the summer, 450 teachers 
representing more than 40 states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were mem- 
bers of tour groups sponsored by the 
Division of Travel Service. The tour 
series included 16 groups: six to Mex- 
ico, four to Cuba, four to New Eng- 
land and Canada, one to the West 
Indies [Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, and Puerto Rico], and a 
special tour of eastern cities. 


$58 








One of the Cincinnati convention high- 
lights was the banquet given by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers at which 
West Virginia teachers served as hostesses. 
A superb dramatization, ‘‘The Reflections of a 
Teacher,’ was presented by a West Virginia 
cast. The authors were Charles Nepper and 
Elizabeth Koletka, whose photos are shown 
here. See page 431 for another banquet 
photograph. 


\ll tour groups participated in pro- 
grams which included orientation ses- 
sions on the tour areas, association 
with teachers in the areas, guided 
sightseeing and social events. Each 
group was accompanied by a tour 
conductor. 


Safety Commission 


More than 100 delegates attended 
the discussion meeting on safety spon- 
sored by the National Commission on 
Safety Education at the NEA conven- 
tion in Cincinnati on July 8. Much of 
the discussion centered on the need 
for a more systematic program of 
safety education in the schools. 

Ihe following safety publications 
will be issued by the Commission dur- 
ing the next few months: Responsi- 
bility of the Physical Education 
Teacher for Safety, Responsibility of 
the Highschool Principal for Safety, 
Safety Education for Rural Schools, 
Safety and the Farm Shop Teacher, 
Safe and Efficient Use of Electricity, 
and Highway Safety thru the Ages. 





NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active 
privileges and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE JOURNAL....... $3 


Special—including full active 
privileges plus a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE JouRNAL, the Re- 
search Bulletin, and the annual 


Volume of Proceedings ..... $5 


Life—full privileges for life, in- 
cluding THe JourNaL, the Re- 
search Bulletin, and the annual 
Volume of Proceedings .. $100 
or $10 annually for 10 years. 





Tax Exemptions for Retired Teachers 


IN THE first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, the Joint Committee of Pub. 
lic Employees’ Organizations, of which 
the NEA Research Division and the 
National Council on Teacher Retire. 
ment are members, arranged for Con. 
eressman Gearhart of California to 
introduce HR1613. This bill proposed 
to give to all retired public employes 
the same exemptions from federal in. 
come taxes as are now allowed those 
who retire under the Railroad Retire. 
ment Act. It appears now that hear. 
ings will not be held until late this 
fall or early in 1948. 

Meanwhile it is important that all 
teachers in active service, as well as 
retired teachers, should take every Op- 
portunity to acquaint their representa- 
tives in Congress with the need for 
and purposes of this bill. Copies can 
be obtained from your congressmen or 
from the NEA Research Division. 


Citizens Honor NEA Past-President 


THE citizens of Lenoir County and 
the town of LaGrange, North Caro- 
lina, declared August 7 as “Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner Day.” US Senator Clyde R. 
Hoey paid tribute to this former NEA 
president and pioneer in professional 
organization in a ceremony honoring 
Dr. Joyner on his 85th birthday. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


How a Federal Bill Becomes a Law, 
Education for Legislation Series, No. 
3, is a Step-by-step description of the 
stages thru which a bill passes before 
it becomes a law. Prepared by the Leg- 
islative Commission and the Legisla- 
tive-Federal Relations Division. In- 
valuable not only for legislative work- 
ers but for teachers of civics. 24p. 15¢. 
NEA. Cash must accompany all orders 
for $1 or less. Quantity discounts. 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion announces that two of its publica- 
tions, out of print for a time, are now 
available again: Policies for Education 
in American Democracy, $1.50; Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy, $2. NEA, 
1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOOLS and individuals interested 
in adopting or sponsoring orphaned 
children in the war-torn countries of 
Europe and Asia may obtain specific 
information by securing a copy of the 
new leaflet, Report on Adoption and 
Sponsorship of War Orphans. Free on 
request from the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, NEA, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEA OFFICERS 1947-48 


Eee 


Glenn E. Snow, president; president, Dixie Jr. 
College, St. George, Utah 

Willard E. Givens, exec. secy; 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

William G. Carr, assoc. secy; 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Karl H. Berns, asst secy; 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer; president, 
Indiana State Federation of Public-School 
Teachers, 1927 South Sixth St., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Honorary President 
John Dewey, New York, N. Y. 


Executive Committee 


Glenn E. Snow, president 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, junior past-president; 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Ivan R. Amerine, first vicepresident; teacher, 
Mound Jr. Highschool, Columbus, Ohio 
Edgar G. Doudna, chairman, Board of Trus- 
tees; 2017 Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis. 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer 

Martin P. Moe, exec. secy, Montana Educa- 
tion Assn, 403-405 Power Block, Helena 
[1949} 

Corma A. Mowrey, teacher, 506 High St., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. [1949] 

L. V. Phillips, commissioner, Indiana High- 
school Athletic Assn, 812 Circle Tower 
Bldg, Indianapolis 4 [1948] 

Beulah Keeton Walker, director of activities, 
Alex W. Spence Jr. Highschool, Route 7, 
Box 498, Dallas 9, Texas. [1948] 


Board of Trustees 


Edgar G. Doudna, chairman [1948] 

Glenn E. Snow, president 

A. C. Flora, secretary; supt of schools, Colum- 
bia, S. C. [1949] 

Florence Hale, editor, The Grade Teacher, 
Box 873, Darien, Conn. [1950] 

F. L. Schlagle, supt of schools, Kansas City 
16, Kans. [1951] 


Vicepresidents 


Ivan R. Amerine, first vicepresident 

Thomas A. Babcock, teacher, 25 Byron Court, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Edwin M. Bonde, teacher, 1524 E. 36th St., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Mary DeLong, teacher, 205 Virginia Ave. S., 
Roanoke, Va. 

M. G. Farrow, supt of schools, 1050 N. Main 
St., Fremont, Nebr. 

J. Frank Faust, supt of schools, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

Earle T. Hawkins, president, Maryland State 
Teachers College, Towson 

Edward E. Keener, principal, John Hay 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Alma T. Link, teacher, 453 Jackson Drive, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

John Milne, supt of schools, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Glenn W. Moon, teacher, 1253 High Ridge 
Road, Stamford, Conn. 

Keneth G. Young, principal, Moro High- 
school, Moro, Oreg. 
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State Directors 


ALABAMA—H. G. Greer, supt, Monroe County 
Schools, Monroeville [1950] 

ALASKA—Everett R. Erickson, professor of 
education, University of Alaska, College 
[1950] 

ARIZONA—Alice L. Vail, teacher, Highschool, 
Tucson [1949] 

ARKANSAS—H. R. Pyle, exec. secy, Arkansas 
Education Assn, 503 Union Life Bldg, 
Little Rock [1949] 

CALIFORNIA—Leland M. Pryor, Pasadena Jr. 
College, Pasadena 4 [1948] 

—Malcolm P. Murphy, principal, Sr. High- 
school, Sacramento [1949] 

COLORADO—Craig P. Minear, exec. secy, Colo- 
rado Education Assn, 230 Coronado Bldg, 
Denver 2 [1950] 

CONNECTICUT—Albert C. Merriam, 1032 Cha- 
pel St., New Haven [1949] 

DELAWARE—John Shilling, asst state supt of 
public instruction, Dover [1950] 

DIST. OF CoL.—Mrs. Mary S. Resh, principal, 
Burdick Vocational Highschool, Washing- 
ton 11, D. C. [1948] 

FLORIDA—C. Marguerite Morse, teacher, High- 
school, Clearwater [1949] 

GEORGIA—M. D. Collins, state supt of schools, 
Atlanta [1948] 

HAWAII—James R. McDonough, exec. secy, 
Hawaii Education Assn, Schuman Bldg, 
Honolulu [1949] 

IDAHO—W. W. Christensen, supt of schools, 
Idaho Falls [1950] 

ILLINOIS—Susan Scully, teacher, 6410 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Chicago [1948] 

—John Lester Buford, supt of schoois, Mt. 
Vernon [1950] 

INDIANA—L. V. Phillips [1948] 

1owA—Gerald W. Kirn, supt of schools, Coun- 
cil Bluffs [1949] 

KANSAS—F. L. Schlagle, [1948] 

KENTUCKY—Richard E. Jaggers, State Dept of 
Education, Frankfort [1948] 

LOUISIANA—Carroll L. Dupont, principal, 
Houma Elementary School, Houma [1950] 

MAINE—Linwood J. Kelley, principal, High 
school, Lewiston [1949] 

MARYLAND—Eugene W. Pruitt, supt, Frederick 
County Schools, Frederick [1950] 

MASSACHUSETTS—Everett J. McIntosh, teacher, 
62 Front St., Weymouth [1950] 

MICHIGAN—Margaret Stevenson, teacher, 912 
Tenth Ave., Port Huron [1950] 
MINNESOTA—A. B. Morris, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato [1950] 

MIssissipPpI—H. V. 
Vicksburg [1948] 
MIssoURI—Grace Riggs, viceprincipal, Manual 
High and Vocational School, Kansas City 
[1948] 

MONTANA—M. P. Moe [1949] 
NEBRASKA—David Sell, asst supt, 3645 D St., 
Lincoln [1950] 

NEVADA—C. Layton Galbraith, supt of schools, 
McGill [1948] 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Daniel W. MacLean, head- 
master, Highschool, Berlin [1949] 

NEW JERSEY—Mrs. Lelia Brown Thomas, 
teacher, 525 Clifton Ave., Newark [1948] 


Cooper, supt of schools, 


NEW MExICcO—R. J. Mullins, exec. secy, New 
Mexico Educational Assn, 114 E. Marcy, 
Santa Fe [1949] 

NEW YORK—Mrs. Marguerite Welch, teacher, 
165 Searlwyn Road, Syracuse [1948] 

NORTH CAROLINA—Bertha Cooper, 
Duke Inn, Elizabeth City [1950] 

NORTH DAKOTA—F. Ray Rogers, supt of schools, 
Carrington [1948] 

ouio—Helen Bradley, elementary principal, 
2401 Salutaris, Cincinnati [1948] 

—H. C. Roberson, asst principal, South 
Highschool, Lima [1948] 

OKLAHOMA—W. Max Chambers, supt of 
schools, Okmulgee [1949] 

OREGON—Carl E. Aschenbrenner, principal, 
Parrish Jr. Highschool, Salem [1949] 

PENNSYLVANIA—Harvey E. Gayman, exec. secy, 
Pennsylvania State Education Assn, Harris- 
burg [1948] 

—Mabel Studebaker, 
Tenth St., Erie [1949] 

PUERTO RICO—Jose Joaquin Rivera, Box 66, 
Camuy [1948] 

RHODE ISLAND—Marie R. Howard, principal, 
Carpenter St. School, Providence [1950] 
SOUTH CAROLINA—S. David Stoney, principal, 
Rivers Jr. Highschool, Charleston 26 [1948] 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Frank Gellerman, field secy 
South Dakota Education Assn, 218 S. Main 

Ave., Sioux Falls [1948] 

TENNESSEE—Wilson New, principal, Stair Tech 
nical Highschool, Knoxville [1949] 

TEXAS—Mrs. Virginia Lee Link, Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine [1950] 

uTAH—John T. Wahlquist, 
Utah, Salt Lake City [1948] 

VERMONT—Joseph A. Wiggin, principal, High- 
school, Brattleboro [1950] 

VIRGINIA—Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, teacher, 
4828 W. Seminary Ave., Richmond 22 
[1950] 

WASHINGTON—Grace C. Campbell, teacher, 
627 E. Ninth Ave., Spokane 10 [1949] 

WEST VIRGINIA—Jessie Cunningham, classroom 
teacher, 19 Walnut Ave., Wheeling [1949] 
WISCONSIN—S. R. Slade, jr. highschool prin 
cipal, 1611 Wisconsin St., Wausau [1950] 
WYOMING—Clyde W. Kurtz, supt of schools, 
District No. 1, Evanston [1949] 


teacher, 


teacher, 426 East 


University of 
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Is Your Address Correct? 


THE list of NEA members is in 
the process of being converted to 
a speedier, more efficient system 
for addressing THE JOURNAL. 
Kindly check the address on your 
copy of this issue of the magazine 
and if it is not entirely correct no- 
tify at once W. L. Christian, cir- 
culation manager, 1201 [6th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 
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Stephen M. Corey 


new president of the 
NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, is professor of 
educational psychol- 


ogy, dean of stu- 
dents, Division of So- 
cial Sciences, and 


director, Center for 
the Study of Audio- 
Visual Instructional 
Materials at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD 





Audio-Visual Program of the 
Secondary Teachers 


Tue audio-visual program of the 
NEA Department of Secondary ‘Teach- 
ers is being developed thru ten sub- 
William 
Lewin, Weequahic Highschool, New- 
ark, N.J. 


Ac tivities of 


committees, coordinated by 


these committees are: 
to develop methodologies for utilizing 
audio-visual materials in relation to 
educational subjects; to publish guides 
to the utilization of audio-visual ma- 
terials; to investigate children’s stand- 
ards of judging films and filmstrips 
and to determine wherein they differ 
from adult standards; to develop “pi- 
lot’ schools as demonstration centers 
of audio-visual methods in education; 
to present awards to schools doing no- 
table work in audio-visual education; 
to cooperate in audio-visual research 
in- 
fluences of photoplays on reading; to 


studies; to foster the stimulating 


cooperate with community organiza- 
tions in developing suitable photoplay 
programs for children; to develop 
the critical 


appreciation of motion pictures; to 


classroom instruction in 
oppose legislation which attempts to 
solve the cinema problem by artificial 
censorship. 


Classroom Teachers National 
Conference 

Tue fourth annual summer con- 
ference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers was held at Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 
14-25. E. J. Ashbaugh, dean of the Mi- 
ami University School of Education; 
Mary Titus, immediate past-president 
of the department; and Hilda Mach- 
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ling, executive secretary, served as di- 
rectors. 

One hundred fifty-nine teachers 
from 35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia gathered together to study per- 
tinent educational problems during 
this two-week conterence. 

Ihe theme was centered around the 
topics, “Building Finer Human Rela- 
tions” and “Building Strong and Ac- 
tive Local Associations.” This confer- 
ence offered a splendid opportunity 
for classroom teachers to discuss new 
trends in education, to exchange ideas, 
to learn how other groups are meeting 
their problems, and to discuss organi- 
zation plans and technics. 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals Conference 


THE ninth annual conference of the 
department was held at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, July 14-25. 
Two hundred sixty people from 39 
states and Hawaii attended the well- 
planned program for these two weeks. 

The theme was “Fostering Demo- 
cratic Values thru Elementary Educa- 
tion.”” Topics for morning sessions 
were as follows: national issues, social 
challenge, spiritual values, adm1..istra- 
tive leadership, better school buildings 
and equipment, enriching living and 
learning, better teaching, and concern 
for children. 


NSTA Elects Officers 

THE National Science 1 eachers As- 
sociation elected the following officers 
for the school year 1947-48: president— 
Morris Meister, New York, N. Y.; wice- 
president—Norman R. D. Jones, St. 
Louis, Mo.; . secretary—Hanor A. 
Webb, Nashville, Tenn.; treasurer— 
Nathan A. Neal, Cleveland, Ohio; 
NEA contact and director of member- 
ship service—Bertha F. Slye. 

Regional vicepresidents: southern, 
Greta Oppe, Galveston, Texas; west- 
ern, Bayard Buckham, Oakland, 
Calif.; central, Ralph W. Lefler, La- 
fayette, Ind.; eastern, Reuben T. 
Shaw, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dues are $2 and should be sent to 
the NSTA, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


THE business of the department was 
conducted on a delegate basis at the 
annual NEA convention at Cincinnati 
in July, where 1049 delegates regis- 
tered. Officers of the department are: 
president—Marie A. Ernst, St. Louis, 











Hamden L. Forkner 


professor of educa- 
tion and head of the 
Department of Busi- 
ness and Vocational 
Education at Teach- 
ers College, Colum- 
bia University, con- 
tinues as president 
of the United Busi- 
ness Education Asso- 
ciation. 








Mo.; wicepresident—Clyde B. Cochran, 
Washington, D. C.; secretary—Ruth 
Ann White, Rockford, Ill.; executive 
secretary—Hilda Maehling, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; director 


exofficio—Mary ‘Titus, Huntington, 
W. Va. 
Regional directors: northeastern, 


Lena M. Porreca; southeastern, Mrs. 
Jessie P. Fugett; north central, Vir- 
ginia Kinnaird; south central, Mrs. Ila 
M. Nixon; northwestern, Martha 
Shull; southwestern, Mary Virginia 
Morris. 


Atomic Energy in the Curriculum 

DurinG the late spring and early 
summer a copy of Living in the Atom- 
ic Age, a resource unit for teachers in 
secondary schools, was sent to all high- 
schools thru the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Association of Scientists for 
Atomic Education, the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and the William Volker Chari- 
ties Fund. The distribution was an 
outgrowth of a conviction that the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum should meet 
the needs of boys and girls in a mod- 
ern world. 

Additional copies of the bulletin 
may be secured from the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., at 20¢ per copy. 


Publications 

THE Department of Elementary 
School Principals will publish this fall 
a bulletin on audio-visual and televi- 
sion education. The bulletin is being 
prepared by a committee headed by 
Eugene H. Herrington, new president 
of the department. Complimentary 
copies will be sent to all 1947-48 mem- 
bers of the department. 

Also, 1947-48 department members 
will receive a copy of the 26th year- 
book, Spiritual Values in the Ele- 
mentary School. $3 to others. 
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IDEA exchange 





Public Speaking in Operation 


My public 
speaking sponsored a contest, open 
only to pupils in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, designed to bring 
about more effective use of our school 
library. 

The class was divided into four com- 
mittees, each assigned to a lower grade 
homeroom. After several weeks of 
preparation, each committee went into 
its assigned homeroom, explained the 
contest rules, answered questions, and 
offered a prize of $3, to be paid into 
the treasury of the room that made the 


SOPHOMORE Class in 


fewest errors on a test on when and 
how to use the basic references, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, the card catalog, the vocational 
file, and the file of college catalogs. 

The members of the public-speaking 
class prepared the test, gave it, and 
scored the results. They chose a 
speaker to award the prize to the win- 
ning homeroom at the next general 
assembly. 

Conducting this contest made my 
pupils appreciate the need for training 
in public speaking. Not the least of the 
outcomes were the development of a 
spirit of service, thru helping the 
younger students, and an interest in 
teaching on the part of two pupils who 
discovered that they enjoyed their ex- 
periences in front of the class.—mrs. 
LUCRETIA MEEKS, teacher of English 
and Public Speaking, Ottawa Hills 
Highschool, Toledo, Ohio. 


Sharing 


SOME TIME ago a woman in our com- 
munity sponsored a “doll for every 
orphan in Oklahoma for Christmas” 
campaign. The idea was well received. 
Soft dolls and toys of every description 
were made and sent to Oklahoma or- 
phans. The newspapers gave a great 
deal of publicity to this fine effort. 

Later, this same woman received a 
letter from the native head of an or- 
phanage in the Philippine Islands, tell- 
ing her that a belated newspaper had 
fallen into his hands and he had read 
of her efforts in behalf of the Okla- 
homa orphans. He told of the pitiful 
condition of the children in his or- 
phanage as a result of the war. His 
funds were hardly sufficient to feed 
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and clothe the children. He was writ- 
ing, hoping to interest her in doing for 
the children under his care something 
of the same thing that she had done 
for the Oklahoma children. 

We were solicited to help, and our 
school responded gladly. Soon fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils and teach- 
ers were making and stuffing dolls. 
Several mothers brought their porta- 
ble sewing machines to school and 
helped with the stitching. In less than 
two weeks’ time nearly 200 attractive, 
lovable, soft cotton sock dolls, com- 
plete with rosy cheeks and laughing 
eyes, were on their way to the needy 
children of that Philippine orphanage. 

Several of the children who enclosed 
their names with the dolls have re- 
ceived letters from some of the recipi- 
ents. 

We thought this method of sharing 
was a good way of expressing world 
friendship.—EMMA A. ELLEDGE, sixth- 
grade teacher, Jefferson School, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 


The Smiling Angel 

WE used the Christmas play, “The 
Smiling Angel” [NEA JourNAL, De- 
cember 1946, p568-571), for Class Day. 
We changed such phrases as “before 
midnight of Christmas Eve” to “be- 
fore our graduation.” We chose songs 
whose themes fitted into the context. 

Art classes made a wall-back which 
in perspective was a street in the 
enemy’s city, a cathedral square. In the 
niche of the cathedral was a replica of 
the angel in color high up in the 
cathedral tower. When the walls were 
torn down, this scene in beautiful 
colors was revealed. 

Another lifesize picture of the angel 
was high up on the balcony. 

Preceding the play, for a prolog, five 
students spoke on “The Fundamentals 
of Abiding Peace.” One student, in 
speaking of the theme of the play said, 
“The theme was well portrayed. The 
only barriers are in our own minds.” 

Many parents and friends who at- 
tended the class day exercises were very 
appreciative of this type of program. 

Since the NEA enabled us to have 
such a satisfactory class day program, 
I want to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion.—ELIZABETH ROBINSON, teacher of 
English, Ahrens Trade Highschool, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Building Vocabulary 


IN ORDER to meet a serious need of 
our highschool pupils for ways and 


means of building up their vocabu- 
laries, we developed the following 
plan: 


Every teacher in the school teaches 
a minimum vocabulary necessary to 
the understanding of his subject. For 
each class the teacher mukes a list of 
the essential words for that class. 
Words are added to this list from time 
to time thruout the year, and the en- 
tire cumulative list is reviewed at least 
once every two weeks. An average of 
ten minutes a day is devoted to vocab- 
ulary study in each class. Oral reading 
is carried on in all classes when it can 
be done to advantage. 

The takes time to teach 
pupils to use their books. Time-com- 
prehension reading tests, devised from 
material in the texts, are given on an 
average of once every two weeks. All 
teachers encourage pupils to read de- 
sirable books in their respective fields, 
and keep a record of the reading the 
pupils do. 

Intelligence tests and student read- 
ing ability tests are given each year 
and the results studied. Each pupil has 
a private conference with his home- 
room teacher as to the significance of 
his reading score and his vocabulary 
score. 


teacher 


























For most pupils our program has 
stimulated an interest in both reading 
for comprehension and for vocabulary 
building.—CRATIS D. WILLIAMS, critic in 
English, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina. 


Food for Thought 
THE pupils in my eighth-grade math 
classes made a study of the increase in 
food prices from normal times to the 
highest peak of war prices. They 
listed 25 articles, then appointed com- 
mittees to contact merchants for in- 
formation with regard to the two 
prices. They worked out the rate of 
increase in percent. Now that prices 
have changed, other figures will be 
tabulated, and the rate of decrease or 
increase worked out.—KATH 
LEEN mathematics 
Mt. Zion Highschool, 
South Carolina. 


will be 
LEMMON, teacher, 


Winnsboro, 


Using the Idea Exchange 


I cup the items from the Idea Ex 
change that are of special use to me 
and put them on 3 x 5 cards, filing 
them in a box by subjects.—MAR\ 


MARSTON, Detroit, Michigan. 
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the 
con- 


America 


Visitors to Latin 


note 


tremendous amount of school 
struction going on in practically all 
The Ministry of 


Education is housed in what is consid 


countries. Brazilian 


ered the most “modern” 


building in this hemisphere. Vene- 


beautitul 


vzuela and Mexico are currently erect- 
ing entirely new “university cities.” 
The University of Jena, founded in 
1558, is typical of several German unt- 
versities which are trying to readjust 
io new conditions. At the end of the 
war it 110 


professors from the faculty of 267, be- 


was necessary to dismiss 
cause of Nazi party afhliations. Three- 
quarters of the student body of 1150 
were similarly expelled. Today the 
students at Jena number about 3000, 
and English is the most popular for- 
cign language. 

In April of this year the new British 
educational reforms went into effect. 
lhe school-leaving age has been raised 
from 14 to 15, with the result that 
$90,000 British children will receive 
an extra year of schooling. 

Recent student riots in China have 
highlighted the dire economic plight 
of China’s professors, teachers, and 
students as a result of spiraling infla- 
tion and civil strife. Because of grossly 
inadequate salaries, college professors 
are increasingly unable to pay the 
fees required to send their own chil- 
dren to school, and many of the ablest 
educational workers are being forced 
out of their profession by financial 
necessity. 

During the past summer 200 Ameri- 
can students attended summer schools 
at the University of Oslo. 

Czechoslovakian schools, like those in 
many war-ravaged countries of Eu- 
rope, are badly overcrowded and with- 
out textbooks and materials. Teach- 
ing and administrative staffs are also 
inadequate, as a result of the elimina- 
tion of Nazis. In spite of such diff- 
culties, however, educational reforms 
are being carried out, and the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament is considering a pro- 
posal that school attendance be made 
compulsory for all children from six to 
15 years of age. 

Turkey since 1938 has established 20 
village institutes to train peasant boys 
anc girls for leadership in their native 
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villages. Sixteen thousand youths are 
now in training, the majority of whom 
are taking the five-year course in prep- 
aration to become elementary-school 
teachers. 

The British Information Service reports 
that it is receiving many inquiries 
from Americans who wish to attend 
british universities. Altho British in- 
stitutions, like our own, are filled to 
capacity, with 90% of their quotas 
taken by British veterans, five univer- 
sities offered special courses this sum- 
mer for American graduate students. 
Similar plans will be made in 1948, 

Egyptian students—some 242 of them 

are studying in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the US. 

France has organized a National 
Center for Education by Correspond- 
ence, which provides a complete sec- 
ondary-school classical 
or modern, free of charge to any per- 
son unable to attend a_ secondary 


course, either 





school because of valid reasons, such 
as illness, the necessity to work, and 
inaccessibility. 

In April 300 headmasters of Siamese 
public and private schools met in 
Bangkok for the first nationwide edu- 
cational conference in the history of 
Siam. A special feature was an exhibit, 
under the auspices of the US Informa- 
tion Service, of American educational 
materials. 

The Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, US Office of Educa 
tion, has received over 20,000 letters 
from and Austrian 
children who wish to correspond with 
Americans. Teachers who would like 
to use some of these letters for their 
classes are invited to write to the di- 
rector of the division, stating the num- 
ber of letters desired and the grade 
or age of their students. 


German school 


Prepared by Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations, US Office of Education. 





NEWS OF UNESCO 


Unesco General Conference — 
The second general conference of 
Unesco will open in Mexico City 
on November 6, 1947. 

Unesco Seminar—Six American 
educators attended the Unesco 
Seminar on Education for Inter- 
national Understanding, held in 
Paris from July 21 thru August 
30, under the direction of How- 
ard E. Wilson of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
Peace. The Seminar is the first 
major step taken in Unesco’s proj- 
ect for promoting education for 
international understanding. 

The following are the Ameri- 
can teachers who were selected 
thru the US National Commis- 
sion for Unesco in cooperation 
with representatives of education- 
al organizations: Rees Hopkins 
Hughes, president, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; Vir- 
ginia Kinnaird, teacher, Central 
Highschool, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Lewis Latane, head of French 
Department, Baltimore Polytech- 
nic Institute, Baltimore, Md.; 
Raymond F. McCoy, dean of the 
Graduate School and professor in 
the School of Education, Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mason A. Stratton, county supet- 
intendent of schools, Atlantic 


County, N. J.; Idabell Yeiser, on 
leave from Dillard 
New Orleans, La. 
Unesco Activities—In conjunc- 
tion with its worldwide campaign 
for a literate world, Unesco is car- 
rying on an experiment in 20 
square miles of a rural section of 
Haiti. Of the total population of 
three million in this country, 75% 
are unable to read or write. Ad- 
vanced teaching aids and technics 


University, 


are being used, and hygiene, com- 
munity welfare, and agricultural 
methods are being stressed. Prog- 
ress and effectiveness will be re- 
ported to Unesco in November. 

Other major projects include 
an international study of meth- 
ods of teaching international un- 
derstanding in the elementary 
and secondary schools and in the 
higher institutions, and establish- 
ment of a committee on health 
education for developing healthy 
youth thru school instruction. 

In line with its undertaking in 
the field of textbook revision, an 
international committee of ex- 
perts is studying copies of each 
member government’s most com- 
monly used textbooks in history, 
civics, geography, and other sub- 
jects related to international un- 
derstanding. 
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Free and Tucrpensive 


MATERIALS 





Teachers will find in this listing of 
free and inexpensive materials many 
items that will lend freshness and 
vigor to class discussions. 

Order publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


COMMERCIAL SCIENCE 

Eyes and Ears for the Millions. Dis- 
covery and expanding development of 
telegraph, telephone, radio, and televi- 
sion explained and illustrated. 1945. 
30p. Free. [Other titles available]. 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Box 1017, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMMUNITY WELFARE 


Essentials for Developing Community 
Recreation. The ten essentials of a 
public recreation system adopted by 
the Division of Recreation, Federal 
Security Agency, and developed fur- 
ther by the Athletic Institute as an 
aid to organizing for recreation in the 
community. 1946. 28p. 25¢. The Ath- 
letic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

ECONOMICS 

Building a New World Economy. 
Pamphlet on international loans, ex- 
port-import bank, trade policy. 1947. 
10p. Free. Dept of State, Publications 
Division, 17th and Pennsylvania Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Using Consumer Credit. A unit for 
highschool students on the use of con- 
sumer credit. Explains clearly the uses 
of instalment buying, loans, and open- 
account credit. One of a series of teach- 
ing-learning units. 1947. 107p. 35¢. 
Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Assn of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


EDUCATION 
A Key to Better Education. An out- 
standing booklet presenting the con- 
centrated essence of the views of the 
National Commission on School Dis- 
trict Reorganization, giving steps to- 
ward improved school districts. 1947. 
l6p. 15¢. Rural Education Division, 
NEA. 
Developing Word Attack Skills, by 
William S. Gray. Teaching children 
how to use structural analysis and 
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phonetic analysis, laying the ground- 
work for dictionary use. 1947. 64p. 10¢. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd 
St., New York 10. 

Education ...a Mighty Force! Deal- 
ing with the role of education in our 
future. Illustrated. Excellent for dis- 
tribution during American Education 
Week. 1945. 16p. 10¢. NEA. 

It Pays. Leaflet consisting of illus- 
trations interpreting the economic 
values of education as stated by the 
US Chamber of Commerce in its re- 
port, “Education—An Investment in 
People.” Excellent for mass distribu- 
tion to laymen, especially during 
American Education Week. 1947. 16p. 
25¢ per package. [Sold only in pack- 
ages of 25]. NEA. 

New Horizons in Teaching, by Kath- 
leen Broadhurst. Pamphlet showing 
how librarians have the opportunity 
and obligation to assist teachers in 
closing the gap between textbook 
teaching and a procedure applying the 
technics of the research librarian. 
1947. 20p. 50¢. Mrs. Kathleen Drake 
Broadhurst, 1160 Prince Ave., Athens, 
Ga. 

FACTS ABOUT THE ATOM 


Atomic Challenge, by Higinbotham 
and Lindley. Including outstanding 
articles entitled “Splitting the Atom” 
and “Harnessing the Atom.” Head- 
lines Series. 1947. 64p. 35¢. Foreign 
Policy Assn, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16. 

12 Atomic Facts. Summary of main 
points about atomic warfare and its 
meaning. Booklet contains Hiroshima 
photographs. 1947. l6p. 10¢. Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Informa- 
tion, 1749 L St. N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

OUR GLOBAL NEIGHBORS 

A Look at Australia. Illustrated 
booklet on the scenic beauty, animals, 
sports activities, history, government, 
and industries of the Australian peo- 
ple. 1947. 30p. Free. Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. 

Canada from Sea to Sea. Political, 
economic, social, and cultural achieve- 
ments of the Canadians. Illustrated 
book covering climate, land, and peo- 
ple. 1947. 80p. Free. Canadian In- 
formation Service, Dept of External 
Affairs, Ottawa, Canada. 

Gung-Ho! the Story of the Chinese 
Cooperatives, by Chen Han-seng. 
Brief, factual story of one of the most 
significant movements of modern 








China, commencing immediately after 
the First World War, until the present 


time. 1947. 64p. 25¢. Illustrated. 
American Institute of Pacific Rela- 


tions, | E. 54th St., New York 22. 

This is London. Illustrated book on 
London, open-air beauties, the 
Thames, art galleries, historic monu- 
ments, etc. 1947. 40p. 60¢. Long- 
man’s Green & Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave., 
New York. 


RECREATION FOR CHILDREN 

Children and Their Pets around the 
World, by Nina Millen. Delightful 
paintings and the stories surrounding 
them. The pictures are simple in exe- 
cution, carrying out a few ideas that 
can readily be understood by little chil- 
dren of four to six years. 1946. $1 per 
set of eight. Friendship Press, Inc., 156 
5th Ave., New York 10. 

Children's Books . .. for 75¢ or Less— 
A listing of hundreds of books for chil- 
dren, accurate and authentic in fact, 
and with story, verse, and picture 
values. 1947. 38p. 35¢. Assn for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Creative Playthings for Builders of a 
New World. Constructive playthings 
of every description, illustrated, for 
children in their first year to 12-year- 
olds. 1947. 44p. 25¢. Creative Play- 
things, 102 W. 95th St., New York 25. 

Play: a Child's Way of Growing Up. 
A practical guide to the play interests 
of children from five thru 12 years. 
1947. 35p. 30¢. Play Schools Assn, Inc., 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Plan Now for United Nations Week. 
Sept. 14-20, 1947. Pamphlet describing 
activities in which your community 
can participate. Posters and other dis- 
play materials available. 1947. 4p. 
Free. American Assn for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 E. 65th St., New 
York 21. 

The United Nations at Work. Com- 
plete basic documents including ar- 
ticles and basic principles. 1947. 147p. 
40¢. World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

The United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council. Facts regarding world eco- 
nomic and social interdependence, 
functions and purposes of numerous 
world agencies including International 
Trade Authority, International Bank, 
etc. 1946. 12lp. 25¢. World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
Materials 





FACHERS Of English and the pro 
ducers of audio-visual materials 
are making progress together. Audio- 


visual aids to learning bring new life 

literature. Some of materials 
and their sources are listed below. This 
list is suggestive, not comprehensive. 


these 


16mm Sound Films 


Films based on important books may 
be obtained at nominal 
Teaching Films Custodians, a non 
profit agency distributing excerpts of 
selected major Hollywood productions 
to educational institutions. ‘The films 
They may be 
leased for periods ot trom one to ten 
vears. Fou 
vional 


cost’ trom 


are chosen by educators. 


short-term use, local or re- 
film libraries should be con- 
sulted. The films cannot be purchased. 


\mong those available are the fol 
lowing, which range from 30 to 40 
minutes in length: Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn |MGM], Alice in 


Wonderland [Paramount], Anna Ka- 
renina |MGM)|, Great Expectations 
[U niversal], Heidi |20th Century-F ox]; 


The House of Seven Gables (U nivel 
sal]; Jane Eyre |20th Century-Fox}; 
*Les Miserables |20th Century-Fox |: 


Magnificent Obsession |Universal]; 
sage: of Edwi Drood | Universal | ; 
Peter Ibbetson |Paramount |; 
and Juliet | MGM]; 
| Paramount]; 
|MGM]. 


Teachers guides 


Romeo 
Timothy’ § Que sf 
* Zz reasure Is sland 


may be obtained 
from Educational and Recreational 
(suides, at 15é tor any of the 
films marked with an asterisk. 

he following are feature-length 
films from other sources: Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer {Pictorial Films] and 
ls You Like It [Commonwealth Pic- 
tures}. 


above 


These films may be purchased or 
rented from the British Information 
Service: Julius Caesar—Act II1, Scene 
If [forum scene], 19 min.; Macbeth 
Act II, Scene II [murder scene], and 
Act V, Scene I [sleepwalking scene], 
16 min, 

Films designed for other purposes 
may vitalize characters in English lit- 
erature thru providing understanding 
of the spirit of other times and distant 
places. Life in an English town and a 
Scottish village is portrayed in Coun- 
try Town and The Crofters. [British 
Information Service]. 

Background material for early 
American literature may be found in 
films [from Teaching Films Custodi- 
ans} running about 20 minutes in 
length: The Flag Speaks {MGM\, col- 
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Enrichment of Literature 


or; Servant of the People {[MGM}, 
color; The Perfect Tribute [MGM]. 
Films for the English Teacher is an 
annotated list of 30 titles by Mar- 
guerite Kirk of the Newark, N. J., 
public schools, and is available from 
Educational Film Library Association. 
\nother helpful list is Literary 
Works for the Educational Screen, by 
Robert E. Schreiber of the Center tor 
Study of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Materials, U niversity of Chicago, pub- 


lished in the E nelish Journal, January 
1947. 


Filmstrips and 2” x 2” Slides 
Robin Hood, Ivanhoe, 
land, A Christmas Carol, The Three 


Musketeers, Alice in Wonderland, Rip 
Van Winkle, and The 


Treasure Is- 


Odyssey are ol- 


tered color in both filmstrips and 
slides by Pictorial Films. 
Better appreciation of American 


writers may develop out of use of Life 
in the United States [39 filmstrips| by 
the American Council on 
because 


Education 
it gives understanding of the 
difference in terrain, 
ways of living 


and 
own 


customs, 
found within our 
country. 

Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities may be 
illustrated by using Teaching Film 
Custodians’ brief edition of the film 
and a set of three black and white film 
strips on the plot, characters, and his- 
torical background produced by Au- 
dio-Visual Division of Popular Science 
Publishing Company. Guide furnished. 

This company is also offering a se- 
ries of six filmstrips, All Aboard the 
Punctuation Express, for use in the 
language arts in junior highschools. 
Write for individual titles. Each strip 
is approximately 40 frames in color. 
Guide furnished. 

Another interesting development ts 
the English package of ten filmstrips in 
color produced by Curriculum Films. 
This series is divided into three groups 

Spelling, Grammar, 


Teachers are finding that, far from 
diminishing interest in the reading 
of good literature, the motion pic- 
ture increases interest in class read- 
ing assignments, especially if the 
film is shown before the bulk of any 
particular work has been discussed. 
Characters and the general frame- 
work of the story established by 
the photoplay, students begin ac- 
tual reading with interest aroused. 


—Robert E. Schreiber. 


( Vocabulary. 


Henry E. Childs and 
Helen M. Riordon 


Mr. Childs is supervisor of visual educa- 
tion, public schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and Miss Riordon is in charge of 
visual instruction divisions 1-9, public 
schools, Washington, D. C. 


Recordings and Transcriptions 


Subjects range from RCA’s nursery 
rhymes and fairy stories to Chaucer in 
Middle English by Harvard Film Serv- 
ice, A subject for senior highschools 
is Columbia's Julius Caesar in which 
Orson Welles provides continuity. 

Popular Science Publishing Com 
pany has an English literature series 
including excerpts, condensations, and 
dramatizations of a large number of 
the classics of literature such as The 
Tale of Two Cities and The House 
of Seven Gables. Guides furnished. 

Macbeth, consisting of five 12-inch 
records by Maurice Evans and Judith 
Anderson, is available from New Tools 
for Learning. Robin Hood, four 12- 
inch records by Basil Rathbone, can 
be had from Columbia Recordings. 


Information Sources 


[1] Educational Screen, 64 E. 
St., Chicago, Ill; [2] See and Hear, 
Eau Claire, Wis.; [3] Educational Film 
Guide, 950 University Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; [4] English Journal, 5730 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Il.; [5] Audio-Visual 
Guide, Educational and Recreational 
Guides, 172 Renner Ave., Newark 8, 
N. J. 


Lake 


Sources of Materials 


{1} American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
[2] British Information Service, 30) 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.: 
[3] Columbia Record Corporation, 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; [4| 
Commonwealth Films, 729-7th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y.; [5] Curriculum 
Films, RKO Bldg, Radio City, New 
York 20; N.Y.; [6] Educational Film 
Library Association, Suite 1000, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; [7| 
Harvard Film Service,Graduate School 
of Education, Lawrence Hall #4, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass.; [8] New Tools for 
a, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; : [9] Pictorial Films, RKO 
Bldg, eoaic City, New York 20, N. Y.; 
[10] Popular Sciénce Publishing Co., 
Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; [11] Teach- 
ing Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd 

, New York, N. Y. 
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HARLAND A. LADD 


succeeds Harry V. Gil- 
son as state commis- 
sioner of education in 
Maine. 








NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





Received Since Last Published 


ALABAMA=Mrs. Georgia H. Slavin. 

ArizoNA—Pauline Taylor, William P. 
Bacon, Helen Haynie. 

ARKANSAS—W. E. Middleton, James H. 
Presley. 

CaLirFoRNIA—John U. Michaelis, Lydia 
Paulus, Ray B. Bartlett, Dan Nis- 
hita, Albert L. Hatch. 

CoLoravpo—Elizabeth M. Jarrett. 

ConnecticuT—Richard K. Morris, 
Helen MacFarland, Agnes Wallace. 

District OF CoLumMBiA—Julie A. 
Krentzlin, Ben W. Miller. 

FLoripA—Pauline McC. Carlberg. 

GrorcGiA—Ida H. Cooper. 

ILtinois—Irene Leibig, Samuel M. 
Bishop, Charles J. Pardee, Jr., 
Mamie L. Anderzhon. 

InpDIANA—Seward Craig, Agnes Kessler. 

lowa—Agnes Helbig, Alma W. Hel- 
big, Jessie Krumbach, Cletus B. 
Mummart, Emma R. Trenk. 

Kentucky—Inez Henry. 

Maine—Lawrance M. Furbush, Jr. 

MaryLanp—Frances D. North, Reade 
W. Corr, Benjamin C. Willis, Mor- 
rison D. Myers, Jr., R. B. Marston. 

Massacuusetts—Robert C. Jackson, 
Raymon W. Eldridge, V. James Di 
Nardo. 

MicuiGAN—Mary C. Schulz. 

MinNEsora—Derso Shybekay. 

Missourt—Fred B. Miller. 

New Jersey—Paul J. Ritter, William 
K. Schwab, Jr. 

New Yorx—John P. Bruck, Daniel R. 
Davies, Elsa M. Ferguson, Merton 
J. Merring, Scribner Fitz-Hugh. 

NortH CarotinA—Maude M. Jeffers, 
William E. Powell. 

On1o—Catherine E. Fleenor, Mame 
Fleenor, Alma Getz, Minnie Preis- 
zer, John J. Singer, Carl M. Steb- 
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EDUCATION WRITERS ASSOCIATION 


Benjamin Fine, right, 
education editor of ‘The 
New York Times,” is the 
president of the new as- 
sociation formed at Cin- 
cinnati during the NEA 
convention. Other offi- 
cers shown are Millicent 
J. Taylor, education ed- 
itor of "The Christian 
Science Monitor,’’ secre- 
tary-treasurer; and 
George J. Barman, edu- 
cation editor, “Cleveland 
Plain Dealer,” vicepresi- seas 
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bins, Z. M. Walter, Alma Heine- 
man. 

OKLAHOMA—Dan A. Gardner, Louise 
B. Simmons. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Freida Bair, S. Eliza- 
beth Cunkelman, George R. Zorger, 
Byron L. Ashbaugh. 

SouTH CaroLinA—W. F. Loggins. 

SoutH Dakxora—Lloyd T. Uecker. 

Texas—T. A. Roach, Mrs. Jewel W. 
Harkey, Terrell W. Ogg, Albert De 
Bessieres, James W. Edgar. 

VERMONT—H. A. Keniston. 

VirGINIA—R. O. Nelson. 

WasHINGTON—Allen T. Adamson, Ju- 
lia A. Ross, Inez H. Peterson, Sylvia 
Vopni, Ruth L. Moore, Theodore 
E. Vineyard, Max Snyder. 

Wisconsin—L. O. Tetzlaff, C. R. Went- 
land. 

ALASKA—Olaf Halverson, 
‘Torrey. 


Edward P. 





TOWARD WORLD PEACE 





United Nations Week 


Tue NEA is one of the sponsors 
of the 1947 United Nations Week. 
Timed for the opening of the UN 
General Assembly at New York City 
on September 16, the week of Septem- 
ber 14-20 has been set for nationwide 
observance. Schools are urged to join 
with other community groups in 
marking the occasion. Other sponsors 
of the Week are the American Asso- 





J. H. HICKMAN, 


one of the veterans in 
the field of profes- 
sional organization 
and editor-manager of 
the “West Virginia 
School Journal,” died 
on April 6, 1947. 


BELL PHOTO 





ciation the United Nations and 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

Extensive materials for observance 
of the Week, including a 16-point 
memorandum, “Suggestions to 
ondary Schools,” are available 


for 


Sec- 
from 


the American Association, 45 E. 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Other aids, including a copy of the 





ROY CLOUD ARTHUR COREY 


Mr. Cloud, secretary of the California Teachers 
Association, is retiring this month after 20 years 
of distinguished service to the California schools. 
He is to be succeeded by Mr. Corey, who has 
been secretary of the Southern Section of the 
California Teachers Association. 


UN charter, a bibliography, a list of 
films and filmstrips, and a study guide, 
may be obtained free from the Com- 
mittee on International 

NEA, Washington 6, D. C. 


Relations, 


You Can Participate in the UN 


EacH month the Peoples Section of 
American Association for the United 
Nations releases a question, with back- 
ground material, based on an impor- 
tant issue before the UN. Members 
set up discussion groups which submit 
their views, and summary reports are 
then presented to the American dele- 
gation and to officials of the UN and 
the State Department. Groups and 
individuals may join for $l. Write 
to the American Association, 45 E. 
65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

[Continued on page 467] 








PROGRESS 


-RAYS are similar in many respects to visible light; 

the basic difference is in the wavelength, x-ray 
waves being much shorter than the waves of visible 
light. When millions and millions of tiny speeding 
electrons strike a metal target, they penetrate the very 
atoms of the metal. And they produce, deep within the 
atomic structure, dislocations and rearrangements which, 
in turn, release the radiations we know as x-rays. 

Today, with the help of several powerful machines, 
popularly known as ‘‘atom smashers,’’ x-ray scientists 
have opened up wide vistas in the production and uses of 
x-rays. The ultimate goal is to unlock the secret store- 
house of atomic energy which resides in the nucleus 
the little understood kernel within the atom. In explor- 
ing the nucleus, giant machines must fire atomic particles, 
such as electrons or ions, at tremendous speeds into the 
hearts of atoms. In some cases, these sub-atomic bullets, 
instead of reacting directly with the target material, 
excite high-energy x-rays which, in turn, produce the 
nuclear reaction. Thus, nuclear research has given birth 
to a new and powerful family of x-ray generators. 

In the betatron (explained in a previous ‘‘Science 
Short’’), electrons are accelerated under the influence 
of a strong magnetic field. X-rays are produced when 
these speeding electrons crash into a tungsten target 


that stands in their way—x-rays corresponding in volt- 
age up to 100,000,000 volts. 







a 


es 


inthe’ ‘on? 


For more complete information about x-ray, send to: Dept. 6-237, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, New York, and ask for your copy of ‘The Story of X-ray.”’ 







































































The 70,000,000-volt synchrotron 


A still newer unit, the G-E 70-million volt synchro- 
tron, also uses electrons as projectiles, and like the 
betatron it is a powerful source of x-rays. In the synchro- 
tron, however, when the electrons have been accelerated 
to a certain speed they come under the influence of a 
strong alternating electric field which is so timed that 
the electrons receive a terrific boost every time they 
pass through an electrified tunnel which has been placed 
in their course to further accelerate their speed. 

These machines were created primarily for nuclear 
research, but this basic research in the laboratory is 
finding more and more applications in new techniques 
to be used in medicine and industry. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a service to 
teachers of question-asking boys and girls. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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SHE was a teacher from a 
neighboring city and was to ad- 
dress a fall institute session at 
9:30. Anxious to be on time, she 
arrived at 2:00. The auditorium 
was dark and she had to grope 
her way to a back seat. Presently 
a man came in and turned on 
the “house lights.” Fifteen min- 
utes later several women teach- 
ers sauntered in and took seats 
in the last row. 

“My motto,” said one of the 
teachers to her campanions, “‘is 
come early and get a back seat.” 

“T always try to sit in the back 
at imstitutes,”’ said another. 
“Then I can slip out without 
being noticed.” 

Embarrassed at her unavoid- 
able eavesdropping, the speaker 
moved to the front of the audi- 
torium. At 2:30 the chairman ar- 
rived and after giving the 
speaker an apologetic greeting 
rustled up chairs and a loud- 
speaker for the stage. At 2:45 
the last few rows were filled. By 
3 oclock the rear half of the 
auditorium was occupied and 
the meeting was called to order. 

After being introduced the 
speaker began, with what cour- 
age she could muster, to speak 
on “Refreshing Our Idealism.” 


Query: How did the late ar- 
rival of most of the audience and 
the marked tendency to leave a 
chasm of empty seats between 
the audience and the speaker 
violate the Code of Ethics of the 
Teaching Profession? : 

Answer: The National Educa- 
tion Association Code of Ethics 
states: The teacher should be 
courteous, just, and professional 
mall relationships. It is doubt- 
ful if condemning the speaker to 
gaze down at a “sea of upturned 
seats’ constitutes courteous or 
gracious treatment. Neither .is 
the habit of straggling in late to 
teachers meetings a reflection of 
the professional attitude. 

Teaching will be a pleasanter 
protession when we all live up 
to our Code of Ethics and accord 
to our fellow teachers courteous 
and thoughtful consideration. 

—LILLIAN GRAY, associate pro- 
fessor of education, San Jose 
State College; member, NEA 
Ethics Committee. 
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CONTINUE-IN-SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 
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This billboard is one of 
five prominently dis- 
played in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, by the second- 


tinue-in-school’” move- 
ment aimed at the 16- 
and 17-year-olds who 
are succumbing to the 
lure of jobs and pocket 
money. 
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WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
UN in the Classroom 


GLEN Ripnce [New Jersey] Junior 
Highschool students avidly read the 
newspapers for news of the proceed- 
ings of the UN, particularly the Secu- 
rity Council. 

This great interest in and under- 
standing of the tremendous problems 
facing the Security Council was awak- 
ened by an imaginative teacher who 
had the idea of presenting the UN to 
her classes by setting up a model Secu- 
rity Council in the classroom, with the 
students taking part in a discussion 
of the actual problems. 





Students volunteered to represent 
the various members of the Council 
panel and present the argumeuts of 
the nation involved in discussions of 
such problems as the atom bomb, 
Palestine, disarmament, Argentina, 
Yugoslavia, and Trieste. 

Accident Prevention 


BELIEVING that today’s and tomor- 
row’s users of the highways should be 
trained to drive vehicles safely and 
skillfully, Rock Hill [South Carolina] 
Highschool conducted a driver-educa- 
tion program during the week April 
7-11. The program included several 
films on driving and discussion groups 
led by members of the safety division 
of the local police department and by 
the chief of police, a state highway 
patrolman, and a member of the state 
highway department. 

Student Radio Station 

STUDENTS at Goldsboro | North Caro- 
lina] Highschool have built and are 
operating their own radio station—a 
station complete with production of- 
fice, control room, editing and audi- 
tioning room, and two studios with 
telephone line to the local station. 








The station, conceived and _ con- 
structed by the students and dedi- 
cated to the graduates of the school 
who lost their lives in World War II, 
has cost to date about $10,000 but 
proceeds have kept up with the costs. 
Students are kept busy in the drama- 
tics programs of the station and many 
have found vocational interests as en- 
gineers and announcers of the station. 

Both students and teachers are en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of 
such a program for any community 
in which there is a local station. 

For further information, see New 
Dominion Series No. 89, May 1947, 
available free from the Extension Di- 
vision, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 


Unesco Ideals in Action 

DENVER, CoLorApo, schoolchildren 
have inaugurated a campaign to “a- 
dopt” the schoolchildren of the devas- 
tated city of Brest, France. The cam- 
paign, begun on May I4th, the day 
before the opening of the Unesco con- 
ference in Denver, is an “attempt to 
put into action the ideals for which 
Unesco stands,” 


Selfgoverning School-Community 

STUDENTs and faculty at Skokie 
Junior Highschool in Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, are a part of a sellgoverning 
school-community, which over a_pe- 
riod of years has set up the activities 
and organizations necessary to provide 
the goods and services needed. 

A consumer cooperative, a livestock 
corporation, the Skokie Conservation 
Authority, the Dishwasher’s Union, 
the Skokie Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Skokie Credit Union are 
some of the organizations which are 


the tools by which these students are 
learning to function democratically. 


[Continued on page 468] 
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| Continued from page 467 | share in bringing to a few of the 
Schools interested in a detailed de teachers of other countries the rich 
scription of these activities should experiences we enjoy. The purpose ot 
write to the Winnetka Educational this plan is to bring several teachers 
Press, Crow Island School. Winnetka, here to visit American schools, to at- 
Illinois, for reprints of article which tend the NEA convention, to attend 
appeared in The Clearing House. the 1948 Classroom ‘Teachers Na- 
15¢ each. tional Conference, and perhaps for a 
short course of study at a university. 

Ihe members of the 1947 Confer 
ence assumed the responsibility of 


Information Wanted 





[TEACHERS are invited to send in 






brief accounts of what is. going on in bringing one teacher as their guest. 






their classrooms, for use on either the -Phe estimated expense of sponsoring 


such a visit for one teacher is $1500, 
the amount contributed by the mem 
bers of the Conference. Additional 
contributions to the Unesco Fund will 


Idea Exchange page or this section on 
“What Schools Are Doing.”  State- 
ments should be 100 words in length, 







and describe interesting happenings, 









experiences, developments, 01 activi 





ties in the classroom or on the campus. 
[HE JOURNAL is most eager to hear 


Honored for her 50 years of teaching in 
Sheldon, Illinois, public schools, Lizzie 


ee eS ee _— Richardson (shown here with Vernon lL. 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL Nickell, state superintendent of schools) 
ALINE NEAL, tries out one of the many gifts, presented 

FRONT 


trom elementary and rural schools. 













to her by former students on her birthday, 
designated by the schoolboard as “Lizzie 
Richardson Day.” 


eo 





- 


The Unesco Fund 


DurInG the Classroom Teachers Na 
tional Conference held at Miami Uni- 





el . 
a teacher in the fourth 


grade of Jackson, 
Mississippi, has been 
named “The Best be welcomed. For further informa- 


Teacher of 1947” ina = tign, write to Hilda Mae ‘hling, execu. 
nationwide contest 


versity, Oxford, Ohio, July 14-25, - conducted by the Quiz tive secretary, NEA Department of 
1947. a plan was developed thru __ Kids radio program, with eminent educators as (Classroom Teachers. 

judges. She will receive $2500 for advanced 
study at any university of her choice. 












which teachers in this country may | Continued on page 472" 













Modern’s Comprehensive Series 
SOCIAL STUDY MAPS 


Now available 
for immediate delivery. 
Set includes 37 maps 

44” x 32” in full color. 
Complete, authentic, durable. ee 
Perpetual replacement feature. 
Write for full information. 


moet “school supply co. 


» PUBLISHERS 














$4275 


Complete with Tripod 
-| or Wall Bracket Mounting 
F.O.B. Goshen 






ESTABLISHED 1919 


DEPT. nll ° ee | aANEA 
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Seems as if ‘Open House” is great fun for everybody but teacher. 
There’s always plenty of extra planning, extra decorating, extra 
work that no one can do but you. That’s 
where “Scotch” Cellulose Tape comes in. 
This transparent-as-glass tape does 
scores of chores in classrooms 
... not only at “open house” 
time but every day of the sem- 
ester. And in its sleek modern 
Desk Dispenser, the econ- 
omical Y2 x 792 inch roll of 
“Scotch” Tape is even handier, 
even easier to use. 


SCOTCH™M-TAPE 


SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING @ TRANSPARENT AS GLASS 
Made in u.s. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., saint Pout 6, minn. 


mm tHE 3M company nee” 


“Scotch” is the registered trade-mark for the more than 100 varieties of adhesive tapes made by the 3M Company 
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PARENTS LOVE to see examples of their 
hopefe's work. Mount penmanship, draw- 
ings, maps to blackhwoard with “Scotch” 
Tape. 





WHERE DOES Junior sit? Label each desk 
with pupil's name card held on with 
“Scotch” Cellulose Tape. 





HANDICRAFTS always make a hit. Make 
model village a class project for social 
studies. It's easy with “Scotch” Tape. 





SCRAPBOOKS help teach nutrition, 
hygiene, current events. “Scotch” Tape 
helps pupils make neat scrapbooks, 





KEEP MAPS and charts fresh and usable 
by repairing tears and binding edges 
with crystal clear “Scotch” Tape. 





TEXT BOOKS take an awful beating. 
Brown paper covers, held on with firm- 
holding “Scotch” Tape, protect them, 
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Symbols of a 
new technology 


‘ 


far . ee 0 Sonat 


ABC’s of the future 


These two pictures 
briefly tell the story 
of a remarkable de- 
velopment by the 
Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, called 
“voice writing,” a 
new electronic 
process that 
changes sound 
into patterns on 

a screen—translating speech into sight, sounds 
into pictures, 


Visible Speech, by R. K. Potter, G. A. Kopp, 
and H. C. Green, is the story of this discovery. 
Full of vital information on the structure and 
characteristics of sound, this book presents 
the entire subject fully and clearly so that 
anyone may evaluate its possibilities in rela- 
tion to his own interests, whether they be edu- 
cation of the deaf, speech correction, phon- 
etics, music, dramatics, heart beats, bird 
songs, animal calls, machinery noises or any 
other research involving sounds. 


Lisible SPEECH 


is divided into three sections. Part One describes 
principies and apparatus; Part Two is a textbook 
on the new alphabet; and Part Three deals with 
the applications of the discovery. There are more 
than seven hundred reproductions of spectrograms, 
including all the sounds and all the important 
sound combinations in American speech. 


CONTENTS 


Introduction; The Sound Spectrograph; The Direct 
Translator; The Training Program; The Basic Prin- 
ciples of Visible Speech; Suggestions for Using the 
Lesson Chapters; The Patterns and the Hubs of 
the Vowels and Diphthongs; Reading the Stop 
Sounds; Reading the Fricative Sounds; Reading 
the Vowel-like Sounds—The Nasal Sounds; Read- 
ing the Vowel-like Sounds—The Glides; Reading 
the Vowels; Deaf Interests; Phonetic Interests; 
Speech Correction Interests; Foreign Language 
Interests; Vocal Music Interests; Generalities and 
Speculations, 


For Free Examination of this Big, 
457-page Book Mail the Coupon Below 


| 
| D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. | 
250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
l Please send me a copy of VISIBLE SPEECH. 
Within ten days | will either return the book 
or'send you $4.75 plus a few cents postage. 
DP CO, 5 Nida susie de v0 Keewmnaseen 4 | 
ss dit ack Meat nk byt oak aad ecg woes aD 
Ges i whin 604 00es 509050 SOs 6 cacti oe 
y | 
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Whose Circus? 


Banc—went the door. With- 
out a glance at the clock, I knew 
the hour. Two-thirty, and my 
small son was home again from 
kindergarten. 

“Mommy,” the excited voice 
called, “guess what I’m making 
in kindergarten?” Without wait- 
ing for a reply, he continued, “A 



























circus, with animals, ’n’ cages, 
‘n’ everything.” 
For days the excitement of 


“my circus” ran high. It was the 
main topic of conversation ove} 
the noon meal, and at night re- 
hearsed again for Dad’s benefit. 

“My circus” had red cages. 
“My circus” had lions and tigers. 
“Miss Randall is going to help 
us mount them. What is mount, 
Mommy?” 

And so Tommy ran on and 
on. He fairly lived for the day 
when he would be permitted to 
bring home his circus to show to 
Dad and Mommy. 

Then all mention of the circus 
suddenly ceased. As we sat at 
luncheon, L inquired, “Well, 
how is your circus coming along, 
Tommy?” 

The chubby hands grasped 
the tall glass of milk more firmly, 
while the blue eyes were sud- 
denly dimmed with tears. 

These were manfully blinked 
back, while ‘Tommy, in a sad 
little voice, said, “"Tain’t my 
circus any more. It’s Miss Ran 
dall’s. She cut around all the 
feet, ’n’ pasted it, n’ colored all 
the corners, ‘n’ everything. 
"Tain’t my circus any more.” 

And slipping down from his 


chair with a sob, small fists 
clenched in_ his pockets, he 
strode out to the back porch, 





muttering, “Who wants a old 

circus anyway?” 
~MABEL CARSON 

boken, New Jersey. 


ALLEN, Hlo- 





British-American Teacher Exchange 


SELECTION of 246 exchange teachers 
for the 1947-48 school year program 
of the Committee on Interchange of 
Teachers between Great Britain and 
the United States recently was an- 
nounced by John W. Studebaker, US 
Commissioner of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. The 123 US teachers 
selected are from schools in 31 states. 


[Continued on page 474] 


































and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
*‘the foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


MAGIC | 
NUMBER 
GAMES 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
FUN WITH ARITHMETIC! 


Suitable for classroom, home, party, 
outing, vacation, etc. 

A game for every temperament; for all 
ages above four years; for one, two, or 
many players. 

Entertainment, variety, and educational 
value, in unusual and effective combina- 
tions. 


You will want to master and enjoy 
these fascinating games. 


Double Set postpaid $2.00 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Cash, check, or money order, with your name 
and address. 


The SAMCO Company 
‘P.O. Box 7755-NA Kansas City 3, Mo. 


TEACHERS, ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
++ START NOW 





































@ The only HOME STUDY 
courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, offers 
YOU the opportunity to make important advancement 
in the musical arts. Check courses in which interested 
and mail coupon for FREE SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 
LESSON AND BOOKLET. 

[) Public School Musie—Ady. [] History of Music 
(_] Ear Training and Sight Singing [1] Choral Conduct- 
ing [] Harmony [) Advanced Composition [] Arranging 
(] Piano [] Normal Piano [j Voice {J Violin 
| Cornet [) Trumpet [] Saxophone [J Clarinet 
-} Guitar [)Mandolin 


music school offering all 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U515, 765 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago 15 
Name- as Sere a 
DI odin cccenaiaceswsseds 
eye 


State 
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WHAT MAKES AN AIRP“ANE FLY? 


4 


New Teaching Tools 


to assist teachers in 
the vital work of 


Kducation for the Air Age 


Air-Age Education Research offers a wide variety of 
teaching aids and services to help teachers introduce 
aviation materials in social studies, physical science, 
language arts, fine arts and mathematics. These teaching 
tools, prepared by experts, are practical and inexpensive. 
They provide material for revision and enrichment of 
existing courses of study, from kindergarten through 
college, to meet the needs of the times. 









Complete listing of available material, 
with detailed descriptions and prices. 








All items priced as low as production 
and shipping costs permit. Included are: 


BOOKS AND BOOKLETS. To aid teach- 
ers and administrators in preparation 
of courses, in revision of curriculum 
and as reference guides. 










AIR-AGE MOTION PICTURES. First 
opportunity to teach from motion 
pictures taken from the air. lomm., 
with sound. 





AIR-AGE FILM STRIP. Aerial study of 
community development. 


AIR-AGE PICTURE PORTFOLIOS. Large 
photographs, organized under vital 
subject headings. Many possible uses. 








GLOBES. Novel air globe and large 
library-size globe. 






BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 
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FREE! NEW, REVISED CATALOG — 24 PAGES, FREELY ILLUSTRATED 


WALL MAPS. Air-age maps show how 
world looks from different points of 
view. Covering nine regions. Large, 
very legible, in color. 


AIR-AGE CHARTS. Classroom size, they 
are virtually a complete course in the 
science of aeronautics. Also supple- 
mentary textbooklets. 

COLORFUL LITHOGRAPH PRINTS. Col- 
lection of 129 full-color prints of air 


scenes. Available individually. Large 
and small. 


RCH " Depo 
EDUCATION RESEX “ 
e 


.. «Leaching Aids for Air Age Education” 


SOLID SCALE AIRPLANE MODELS. Kits 
for building authentic scale models 
of DC-3 and DC-6 air transports. 


SPECIAL GRADED COLLECTIONS. Care- 
fully selected items grouped to meet 
needs of teachers at various levels. 


For your convenience in ordering, the 
catalog contains a handy request form. 


rtment A, 


nN. Y. \ 
York Ws 
AlR-AGE 4 Street, w 24-poge catalog, \ 
g0 East a y of your free, 
, Please send © a Education” to: \ 
. a Aids for Air Age 
“Teaching 3 ee 


wi 


STREET ADDRESS _— 


—_— 
am a” 


( 


_o 
—_—o 


\— 


OO) 
Macedo 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, Schoo! of Education, U.C.L.A 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
80 EAST 420d STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


5 al 
cw ———_ -— 


— 


/ ecards ~ 
sae Sit 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 














[Continued from page 472| 
German Education Today 


[ue lamp of learning burns low in 
the American zone of Germany today, 
according to Lawrence W. Prakken, 
editor of the Education Digest and 
School Shop magazines, who recently 
returned from a month’s tour of the 
occupied countries of Germany and 
Austria as the representative of the 
Educational The 


tour was made by a group of ten news- 


Press Association. 
paper editors and two magazine edi- 
tors on the invitation of the War De- 
partment, and is the time 
within the past year that the Educa- 
tional Press Association has been in- 


second 


vited to send a representative to cover 
events which happen outside of the 
United States. 

Educational reform has not yet 
taken place in Germany, according to 
Mr. Prakken, largely because of the 
terrific problems of providing teachers 
and school facilities and 
lack of American personnel in the 
American military government to aid 
Germany in the reeducation program, 

With 70 percent of the teachers de- 


because of 





nied teaching licenses because of Nazi 
activity and a large proportion of the 
school buildings in the metropolitan 
areas partially or completely de- 
stroyed by Allied bombings and street 
fighting, the problems confronting 
German educators are overwhelming. 


Correspondence with German Teachers 


THe American Military Govern- 
ment in Bavaria receives many re- 
quests from German teachers who 


want to correspond with American 
teachers. Interested teach- 
ers should write to Marion Edman, 
OMBG, Education and Religious Af- 
fairs, APO 407, c/o Postmaster, New 
York City, N. Y., indicating whether 
the correspondence 


American 


can best’ be 
carried on in English or in German. 





TEACHER SELECTION AND 
RECRUITING 





Scholarships for Would-Be Teachers 


Tue North Kansas City |[Missouri| 
Lions Club has announced an annual 
scholarship of $400 to be awarded to 


a member of the graduating class of 
the North Kansas City Highschool 
who is interested in preparing him. 
self or herself for the teaching pro. 


fession. This is a plan worthy of 


other service and civic clubs. 


Education's Contribution to Democracy 

AN EXCELLENT “Highschool Unit on 
the Contribution of Education to 
American Democracy” has been pre. 
pared by Emery Stoops of the Uni- 
versity of California and published by 
the California Teachers Association, 
The primary aim of the unit is to 
demonstrate the necessity of educa. 
tion in a democracy. The secondary 
aim is teacher recruitment. 

For further information about the 
Unit, write to the California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section, 612 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





"Grand Old Man" 

SouTH Dakorta’s oldest teacher 
educating institution, Eastern State 
Normal School at Madison, changed 

[Continued on page 476] 












New 
DEXTER Plastic... 


Features double bearing cute 
ter suspension... an Auto- 
matic development in use 
for years. Alsocentering 
disk for various size pencils, 
long life cutters and steel 
pencil stop. 


(utomdalic PENCIL SHARPENER 


474 





GIANT 


Unsurpassed for reliable, all around 
performance. Revolving disk for all 
sizes pencils, crayons, etc., and 
famous deeply undercut cutters. 
» Receptacle: Transpareat or solid 


PREMIER IS BACK 


The Premier machine with its pat- 
ented Automatic Feed is now in 
production. Receptacle: Trans- 
parent or solid Nickeled Steel. 


Division of Spengler Loomis 
Mfg. Co. © Chicago, Illinois 
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WHIPPLE—JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES #m 


OUR EARTH | 


presented 50 as to insure an 


com Manin understanding of the fundamentals using our EARTH 


: 
The earth and man’s use of it 
of geography : 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full-color illus- 
trations form a part of the presentation. Pictures and text together provide 


for a clear understanding of the fundamentals of geography. 


by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the cther. 


New York : Boston : Chicago THE MA CMILLAN CO. Dallas =: Atlanta : San Francisco 


ie 
: 
: 
( 
; 
( 


Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 


bh Sesase pA ST SRSEFUR STOR DERS LOGICS COSCO TA SECTORS CAC 


Your students will do much more reading 


These leading authorities select the T-A-B CLUB way 


T-A-B CLUB BOOKS . ‘ 
..- and like it! 


man; Past President of the Na- Thousands of teachers say: “The T-A-B CLUB plan 
tional Council of Teachers of " ° ee ” 
English; Past President of the New is easy to operate”...“ Nowmy students read more good books. 


Jersey Association of Seeondary- 


Shee Principals. Thousands of students say: “We like the opportu- 
ee ee nity to read and own good books at a price we can afford. 


dent, Catholic Library Association; 
Assistant Professor of Library Science, aa ivi hid 
heats ot Mhibienn, hive Aoken Only 25¢ each—and we get free book dividends! 
Michigan. 


MARK A. NEVILLE, Head of the Eng- 
lish Department, John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; Chairman, 


Committee on Book Lists fur Junior and Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. 


of Teachans of English. Medcent Couns 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of the English 
Department, Santa Barbara High School, 
Santa Barbara, California; Member of © 
Curriculum Commission of The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. { 


| Teen Age Book Club 
Deparment 14B 
| 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y¥. 


Please send, without obligation, a free sample book and... 


MARGARET SCOGGIN, Librarian ° oe eee a ( Materials to present the T-A-B CLUB to __.__ 
of the Nathan Straus Branch, The | TEEN AGE students in___classes (Please give number of each) 
New York Public Library; Instruc- 4 (j Complete details about T-A-B CLUB operation. 
; : 3 s 
tor at the Library School, St. : x NAM 

John’s University, Brocklyn, | BOOK CLUB / : ee 
New York, Reh ar ee ; EE Oe a ee eee 

ADDRESS 


a Se 


Ne cee cee cum ame ame ame ame ome ame ond 
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Of ational College of Cducalion 
e/, THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: Sept. 22. 
Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 716L EVANSTON, ILL. 



























A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 


AL B E RT Elementary Schools. Good 


TEACHERS Candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 

Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 


HOME OFFICE: : ‘ 
25 €. yackson Bivo, New York City — 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 








The Keuésed Keystone 


VISUAL SURVEY TESTS 





This time-tested equipment for checking the vision of school 


children has a number of new additions and refinements—im- 








provements which have resulted from the cooperative efforts of 
thousands of ophthalmologists and optometrists. 


The tests are easily and quickly administered by the schoo 


nurse or by a teacher trained in their administration. A manual 






of clearly written instructions is provided with each outfit. 


More than three hundred teacher-training institutions use the 
Visual-Survey Tests and in most cases provide instructions in 


their use. Practically every important reading clinic in the 












country uses them. No other visual tests have received similar 


recognition from teacher-training institutions. 


They are the only vision tests providing binocular findings— 


tests made with both eyes open as one works, reads, and plays. 


Used and approved by the Health Departments of over 1600 


school systems and over 1500 leading industries. 


For further information write 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892—-PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 









| 
| 








| will carry on research, train graduate 








[| Continued from page 474] 

its name on July 1 to the General 
Beadle State Teachers College, after 
its former president, South Dakota's 
“Grand Old Man” of education. Thru 
the efforts of General W. H. H. 
Beadle, 20,000,000 acres of public 
lands in South and North Dakota. 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Washington were set aside for public 
education. 


“First Citizen" 

Tue University of Kentucky for the 
first time has conferred the Sullivan 
Medallion upon an educator. The 
medal, which in the judgment of the 
University designates the first citizen 
of Kentucky and indicates that he has 
rendered the best service of the year 
to the state as a whole, was conferred 
upon W. P. King, executive secretary 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 


—eleeeeeee—ol_Ceeeee ane _— ee eae ce _—uoee ee ee oN 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


—e—nkr OO ere en—on5uenreeeeneeeeeean see _—_e_ ee _— oom 





United Nations Program 


Ouro University, Athens, last win- 
ter launched a program designed to 
make the United Nations familiar to 
its studentbody and the townspeople 
of Athens and nearby communities. 
A faculty steering committee worked 
thru large and representative civic 
committees and student groups, pre: 
paring and distributing material on 
the UN and supplying speakers thru- 
out southern Ohio and West Virginia 
as well as in Athens and on the 
campus. 


Graduate Study in Communications 


AN InstiTuTE of Communications 
Research for the University of Illinios 
has been established by the board ol 
trustees. Wilbur Schramm, formerly 
School of Journalism director at the 
University of Iowa, is director of the 
institute. 

The Institute of Communications, 
President George D. ‘Stoddard ex- 
plains, is for the graduate study ol 
press, radio, and motion pictures. It 


students in such work, and make the 
technics available to communications 
mediums in Illinois. 


Flying University 

A NOVEL experiment in the way ol 
summer schools was the “Flying Unt- 
versity of the Air” organized at Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing. 
| Continued on page 478] 
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hru- Close-up of new swing-out gate, showing gate 
inia 16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR in open position 
the ; ” J 

The new Premier-20 embodies many advanced fea- New Ampro Slide and Filmstrip Projector 
tures which combine to create new standards of 16mm. — 

d f, tees d effec d New from every angle, this Ampro Model 30-D 
ns SORE PESICEMAOES . . - CUNTERIERES. . - OS Cae Projector for 2”x 2” slides and 35mm. filmstrips is 
oa of operation. The new swing-out gate, shown above, ideally suited for classroom use. Simple to oper- 

permits easy cleaning of the aperture plate and pres- ate... with curved film guide- 

N1OS ‘ , ’ ways to guide filmstrip in 

lof sure shoe ... without ever disturbing the lens focus. exact position for crisp, Feil. 

ee liant pictures. Automatic snap- 

erly New Richer Tone Quality—The latest 12-inch Jensen action, self-centering slide car- 

the Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker reproduces sound oo ene ae focus... 

the faithfully, realistically . .. has adequate power for a Quick ss Gy 

moderate size auditoriums. sharp, clear repro- 

ons. duction ... lift-off 

on Streamlined Carrying Cases—Rugged...scratch- carrying case... 

. resistant ... easy to clean, they offer complete pro- many other out- 

, ol : tai : Amproslide standing features. 
It tection for your Ampro projection equipment. Model 30-D 
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| the Write 

— Today... 
Mail — today for 
illustrated circulars giv- 
ing full details, specifica- 

tions and prices on these 


y ol a es on 
/ni- 8mm. Silent © 16mm. Silent as well as other Ampro 
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AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, lil. 
(] ‘‘Premier-20 16mm. Sound-on-film Projector. 
(_] Amproslide Model ““30-D” Dual Purpose Projector. 
(-] Amproslide Model “’30-A’—2” x 2” Projector. 








classroom projectors... NAME 
ich- 16mm. Sound-on-film ¢ Slide Projectors 
ing. 16mm. Arc Projectors ADDRESS a 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary CITY Seas lS eee 
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i SCHOOL-| 
AT-HOME 
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Kindergarten—9th Grade 
Mothers without teaching experience can give their 
children sound, modern education through the Cal- 
vert “‘School-at-Home”™ service. Daily lessons skil- 
fully presented to ceoture child's interest Books 
and supplies provide! Guidance by faculty of 
famous Calvert Day Sctiool in Baltimore. Transfer 
to other often with advanced standing 
Start any time Write for catalog. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


Road Md. 


schools, 


759 W. Tuscany Baltimore 10, 


~— New horizons in teaching 
< Suggestions we hope you will find interesting 
a . . é 










Am 
AY DY BON 
JUNIOR CLUB 
may help you 
interest your class in 


nature study 


Knowing as you do, how 
children enjoy having 
their own clubs, you 





might want to encourage 
your students’ interest in birds and 
nature study by forming your own 
class Audubon Junior Club. These 
clubs are an activity of the National 
Audubon Society, a group which pro- 
motes the conservation of all wild life. 


For example, your class might make 
a bird calendar to keep records of all 
birds seen and identified during the 
year, along with the names of the chil- 
dren who have seen each bird. Or your 
class could start a collection of various 
kinds of feathers, including common 
chicken feathers, noticing the differ- 
ences in structure, and trying to iden- 
tify the birds from which the feathers 
have come, 

This fall, and in the spring, your club 
might make field trips to observe such 
bird habits as migration, or the way 


AB-145 












and helpful 








‘»Model-Store” is FREE 


New, clean, empty boxes and cans 
like those in real stores; Guide Book, 
Toy Coins, ete., focus pupil interest. 

Regular class work in all grades is 
easier. Speeds up Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage, Spelling, Writing, Drawing, 
ete., and develops the personal initia- 
tive of pupils. 


. ‘ 50 E. 42nd St. 
Educational Foundations New York 17, N.Y. 














birds sleep, eat, or protect themselves 
from cold, 


Every member of your class enrolling 
in an Audubon Junior Club will re- 
ceive for his fifteen-cent annual dues a 
membership pin, six leaflets describing. 
birds, six color plates of birds, and six 
bird drawings for coloring. The club 
itself will be sent the Audubon Junior 
Club paper, and teachers will receive 
a booklet outlining bird and nature 
study projects and activities. 


For a free pamphlet, if you are further 

interested on how to form 
= your own Audubon Junior 
a ©Club, write to Miss Dorothy 
® Treat, Uirector of the Audu- 
bor Junior Club, in care of 
the National Audubon 
Society, 1000 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 28,N. Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


ry 
i 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing sat'sfaction 

























[Continued from page 476 | 


Twenty-two Michigan school superin- 
tendents and principals, all graduate 
students, received credits for the one- 
month tour towards doctor’s degrees. 





HERE AND THERE 








From Scotland to America 


THe Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, one of the oldest teachers asso- 
ciations 11 the world, which is cele- 
brating its hundredth anniversary this 
year, last spring conferred the degree 
of honorary fellow of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland upon Willard E, 
Givens, secretary of the NEA, and 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Gallup Poll on Teachers Salaries 


ACCORDING to a recent Gallup Poll, 
three out of four Americans favor a 
$2400 minimum salary for public- 
school teachers. 


A TRIBUTE TO 


E. Ruth Pyrtle 

As ‘THE JOURNAL goes to press, word 
comes of the death, on August 16, of E. 
Ruth Pyrtle, president of the NEA in 
1930, and of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals in 1927. 


Thomas Walker 
‘THe former secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, who 
died on July 2, served on the NEA 
Board of Trustees from 1939 to 1942. 


William Carl Ruediger 


‘THe professor emeritus of educa- 
tion at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. died in his 
sleep the night of July 3. 


Frank E. Reynolds 
EXECUTIVE secretary of the Ohio 
Education Association from 1923 thru 
1936, died on May 12. Mr. Reynolds 
was a former member of the NEA ex- 
ecutive committee. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 





September ||, 1947—Teachers Day 
in America. Assistance for the observ- 
ance of the Day may be obtained from 
the Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, US Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

September 14-20—United 
Week. See page 465. 


Nations 
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